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Docwneutiug Man time tolklije has two nuiin 
purposes: to promote understanding of 
maritime cultural heritage (the body ot 
locally distinctive traditional knowledge 
found wherever groups of people live near 
oceans, rivers, lakes, and streams); and to 
pro\ide an introduction to the methods for 
identifying and documeiuing common mar- 
itime traditions. The guide is intended for 
nonprofessional researchers and commu- 
nity' groups who wish to explore theii own 
maritime cultural heritage. But it may also 
be useful to professionals in fields such as 
marine biology, fisheries extension, commu- 
nity planning, and education who are trying 
to understand the cultural aspects of mar- 
itime activities, as well as to students and lav 
persons working on projects under the 
direction of professional folklot ists. anthro- 
pologists. historians, preservationists. ( nl- 
tural geographers, and other specialists in 
cultural studies. 

In addition to examples of common mai- 
itime tiaditions and the methods that ( an 
be used to document them, Dorumenting 
Maritime iolklife im hides suggestions fot 
projects to disseminate (ollected intoiimi- 
tion and appendixes containing examples 
of fieldnotes, a step-b\ step des( ription of 
the documentation of a small boat's hull 



shape, and sample forms for collecting and 
organizing information and obtaining 
informants' consent. .\ bibliography ot 
important publications supplements the 
resources pro\ided here. 

Documenting iMaritime tolklife seeks to 
open the door to maritime culture and its 
documentation. It does not pretend to be a 
comprehensive survey of all the manifesta- 
tions or all the theories and documentation 
methods cultural investigators have used to 
record and analyze them. Neither dc^es it 
offer a thorough discussion of contempo- 
rary issues pertaining to maritime culture. 
Readers who wish to explore the subject fur- 
ther should consult the bibliography. 

Work on Documenting Maritime Folklife 
began in Julv 198b. when 1 tested documen- 
tation techniques in the fishing village of 
Mavport, on the northeast coast of Florida. 
Following two months of fieldwork in May- 
port. 1 wrote a first draft for the guide, 
which was then tested bv a team of folk- 
lorists from the Buieau of Florida Folklife 
Programs and an anthropologist from the 
Florida Department of Communitv Affairs 
during two months of fieldwork in the (om* 
munities of Apalac hicmla and P.astpoint. on 
Florida's (hilf Coast. Although the bulk of 
the examples of maritime traditions men- 
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lioiiccl here arc taken from Florida, the 
techniques for documenting cultural 
resources can be applied and adapted to 
many other maritime settings. 

Main people assisted in the development 
of this publication: I am grateful to 
Ormond Loomis, chief of the Bureau of 
Florida Folklife Programs, for developing 
the initial concept. Alan Jabbour and Peter 
T. Bai tis, of the .\merican Folklife Center 
refined that concept and made helpful sug- 
gestions. James Hardin, the ("enter's editor, 
charted a safe passage through the tricky 
waters of the government publishing pro- 
cess with his customary adroitness. 

The National Trust for Historic Preserva- 
tion proNided a grant that enabled the pro- 
ject to obtain the consulting services of 
maritime folklife experts Paula J. Johnson 
and Janet (". Gilmore. They in turn offered 
innumerable suggestions to sharpen the 
focus of the guide. 

The staffs of the .'\nierican Folklife Cen- 
ter and the Bureau of Florida Folklife Pro- 
grams provided considerable assistance. In 
particular, Carl Fleischhauer at the ('enter 
offered valuable advice about fieldwork 
techniques, ethics, and cataloging field 
data, and assisted with the selection of illus- 
trations. and Yvonne Bryant at the Bureau 
labored long and hard to type the various 
drafts. 

Fieldwork in the Apalachicola area was 
conducted l)v Barbara Beaucham[>. 
Ormond Ijxunis. and Nau(\ Nus/, all of 
the Bureau of Florida Folkide Programs, 
and bv Marcus Hepburn of the Florida 
Deparimenl of (lommuniiv .\ffairs. 

1 am graieful to the main residents of the 
two siudv art iis who generouslv look the 
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lime of talk with me and other project field- 
workers about their maritime heritage, 
including Clcius Anderson, Kristen .\nder- 
son, Deborah Beard, Dennis Butler, Costa 
Buzier. George Chapel, Dale Davis, Lloyd 
Davis, Steve Da\is, Virginia Duggar, .\ngelo 
Fichera, Joe Fichera, Ken Folsom, Royce 
Hodge, Charles House, Robert Ingle, 
(ieorge Kirvin, Alice and (irady Leavins, 
John Lee, Nanneiie Lolley, Woody Mi ley, 
Isabel Nichols, Stan Norred, Christo Poloro- 
nis, Ciloria and Sonny Polous, Willie Polous, 
(a)rkv Richards, .Arthur Ross, Lawrence San- 
garay, Lawrence Scarabin, Bud Seymour, 
Waller Shell, Judy Siokcnvski-Hall, Willie 
Speed, .\nihony Taranto, Linda Thompson, 
Andrew \'alkuchuk, Ralph \'arnes, Louie 
\’an Vleet, Carla Watson, C.eorge Wefing, 
and Donnie Wilson of Apalachicola; Corena 
and Lovs Cain, Buford Golden, James 
Hewitt, Bernard Miller, Xuripha Miller, Inez 
and Frank “Sonny Boy” Segree, and Bobby 
Shiver of Easipoint; Joan Bouingion of St. 
George Island; Eddie Baker, Albert Guf- 
lord, Donald Herrin, Mat Roland, and Ray- 
mond Singleton of Mayport; Joann and 
Charles Herrin, Thomas Herrin, and 
('.amilla “Mickie" McRae of Jacksonville; 
John Gavagan of Atlantic Beach; and (ieral- 
dine Margerum of Neptune Beach. 

(diarlie Nevells, of Stonington, Maine, 
and Mack Novack, a native of Easipoint, 
Florida, kindly granted permission to quote 
the Ivrics of songs thev wrote about com- 
mercial fishing. 

Joe Haluskv. extension agent with the 
Florida Sea (irant PK^gram, provided help- 
ful information about the (ominercial and 
recreational fisheries of noriheaslern 
Florida. Helen Cooper Flovd and Hilton 
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7 hi' hoffiv, boats, 
wharf, and gear of 
fisherman Andreu' 
(,oir of Stmiington. 
Maifif. Photo cop\‘ 
right €) h\ Daind 
Kltfpfemteiti 




Floyd, natives of Maypori who now reside in 
Pascagoula, Mississippi, supplied informa- 
tion and photographs concerning Mayport. 

The guide has ^nefited from the advice 
of many individuals who attended meetings 
to re\iew preliminary drafts, including Scott 
Andree, Florida Sea Grant Program; ^\^lliam 
Derr, Florida Inland Navigation District; 
Beth Drabyk, Organized Fishermen of 
Florida; Rust>' Fleetwood, Coastal Heritage 
Societ)*; Roberta Hammond, Florida Depart- 
ment of Communin' .Affairs; Ann Hender- 
son, Florida Endowment for the Humani- 
ties; l.vnn Hickerson, National Trust for Hisr 
oric Preservation; Linda Lampl, T.A. Her- 
bert &: .Associates; Jim Miller, Bureau of 
Archaeological Research. Florida Depart- 
ment of State; Joan Morris. Florida Photo- 
graphic Archives, Floiida Department of 
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State; Charles Olsen, Florida Trust for His^ 
toric Preservation; J. Anthony Paredes, 
Florida State University; Charles Thomas, 
Bureau of Marketing, Florida Department 
of Natural Resources; William Thurston, 
Bureau of Historic Preservation, Florida 
Department of State; Patricia Wickman, 
Division of Historical Resources, Florida 
Department of State. Folklorists Robert S. 
McCarl, Jr., and Gary Stanton provided 
insightful comments about the manuscript. 
Any errors contained in this publication are, 
of course, solely my responsibility. 

Finally, I wish to thank my wife, LeeEllen 
Friedland, for considerable support with 
all aspects of the project, including field- 
work. cataloging of field daia, and editorial 
assistance. 
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During the suinmei, when I was a youngster, 
it was common for my parents to take my 
brother and me on drives from our inland 
Maine community to the coast. Although 
these (h i\es were m)l very long-wt‘ li\rd 
about forty miles away as the crow Hies-the 
differences in landscape between mv home 
territory and the o( ean-dominated coast 
were striking. And there were manv less 
spectacular diffcrenc es as well; the wav peo 
pie talked, the food they ate. the jobs they 
held (notabh’ in commercial fishing and in 
businesses that catered to tourists), and tlu‘ 
rhythms of theii daily li\es. Kventuallv, tlu‘ 
elementary conclusion entered mv young 
mind that the regular wavs of doing things 
in my famih ami community wt*ie distinc t 
from the regular wav of doing things in a 
maritime (ommuniiv. .\nd, as I was to h*ai ii 
mam ve.iis later, i1h‘sc‘ wt*rc‘ < ultui al dilfev- 
ences. 

What is ( ulture? ( .ulture Is a complex and 
ever<hanging hods of knowledge that pto- 
vides rules, nu'thods, and beliefs for con* 
ducting life within families, communities, 
and the \.uious occupational, ethnic. leli* 
gious, I ec rc'ational, and other human 
groups. In the couisc* of evei vcltiv life, peo- 
ple use c ultural knowlc*clge in manv forms, 
inchicling the sti uc ttire and rule’s of lan- 



guage, beliefs about nature and the super- 
nalurah and methods for gelling and 
preparing food. Cad ture also encompasses 
the range of ideas that define beauty and 
how' those ideas influence such things as 
the shape of a boat, the color of paint used 
on a house, the performance of a song, and 
the wav clothes are hung on a clothesline. 

.At the heart of the concept of marhime 
culture is the assumption that the natural 
environment pla;s a major role iti shaping 
human behavior and that similar sellings 
are likely to stimulate similar responses. In 
other words, people living in maritime set- 
tings have a maritime wav of life, just as peo- 
ple* living in mountainous settings have a 
peculiarlv mountain way. This sort of envi- 
ronmental cletei minism is an oversimplifi- 
( at ion. however, since differences in 
c limate, natural resource’s, population den- 
silv. loc al c ulture. and economic systems 
account for a great diversity in the manv 
c ommunitic’s aiound the world that can be 
grouped under the loose categorization 
maritime. Nonetheless, the terms mantimf 
(uUurr diu\ mfinlnne fommufiily ate useful 
bee ause thev c all attention to similarities in 
human behavior that arise fiom broadlv 
analogous environmental circumstances. 
For example, while the coastal community 
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of Beaufort, North Carolina, possesses cul- 
tuial traits that resemble those of many 
oihei southern towns, and traits of Ameri- 
can communities in general, it also has 
traits that specifically link it to other mar- 
itime communities in the United States and 
ahioad. 

Wliat is a maritime community? That is a 
(lifficidt question. In a community whose 
economy is dominated by commercial fish- 
ing and other maritime trades, the local cul- 
ture is full of maritime elements. VN'e might 
c all such a place a classic maritime commu- 
niu Other communities, however, owing to 
sue h fac tors as the diversity of local 
economies and the size of populations, may 
have significant but not predominant mar- 
itime-ielated cultural attributes. Major 
( ities, such as New York, Boston, and San 
Franc isco, whose founding and growth are 
diiectlv related to their fine harbors, are 
now so populous and economically diverse 
that maritime aspects of local culture — 
though important, distinctive, varied, and 
of great longevity — are not of a scale that 
pet nuts them to exert an overwhelming 
influence. On the other hand, with nearly 
S‘»,000 miles of saltwater coastline and innu- 
meral le miles of freshwater coastline along 
lakes, rivers, and streams, one may find 
throughout the United States an enormous 
numlHT of communities possessing cultural 
attributes that have maritime connections.’ 
('ultural expressions are often divided 
into two broad categories: the tangible 
(tools, boats, lighthouses, and other physi- 
(,il ,uiifacts) and the intangible (songs 
al)(»ut fishing, legends about how an island 
c;ot Its name, svsteins for navigation based 
on liie use of l,mdmaiks. and die like). But. 
t<i me. this is a mi leading separation. To 
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call a song, a legend, or a navigational sys- 
tem intangible is to imply that they have no 
importance in people s daily lives. This is 
clearly not the case. Though they do not 
have physical substance, they have as much 
functional and symbolic meaning as boats, 
lighthouses, and widow’s walks. Cultural val- 
ues are lodged in nonphysical expressions 
just as much as they are in physical ones. 
Sometimes forms of expressive culture 
are intimately connected to a particular 
place, such as the annual celebration of 
maritime heritage held in Apalachicola, 
Florida, initially known as the Mardi Gras 
when it began in the early part of this cen- 
tury, and now known as the Seafood Festi- 
val. A particularly distinctive element of this 
tribute to marine resources and occupa- 
tions is the selection of an oyster king and 
queen. A grassroots cultural expression that 
is equally complex and place-specific is the 
annual International Eelpout Festival held 
over a winter weekend on Leech Lake in 
Walker, Minnesota. This event, which was 
begun by the owner of a local sports shop in 
1979, pokes fun at the many fishing contests 
held in the north by focusing attention on 
the eelpout, perhaps the least desired fish 
in Minnesota. The festival is also about 
turning the seasons topsy-tur\\. According 
to one report: “The pouters spend a lot of 
their time denying that winter is winter and 
ice is ice. By sundown on Saturday, two vol- 
leyball games are in progress at different 
encampments. (In past festivals, anglers 
have held bowling contests using frozen 
eelpouts for pins.) One team here has built 
a split-level ice house with sundeik. volley- 
b.ill court, bowling allev. and golf range.”- 
Sometimes forms of expressive (iiltuie 
underscore connections with other times 
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aiui places, such as saints* * processions 
eiKK ted in the I’nited States that originated 
ill Kurop(‘. For example, every vear on or 
near Santa Rosalia s Dav (September 4), Iial- 
ian-Americans in Monterev, California, reen- 
act a Sicilian t*\idition that includes carrying 
a sialiie of the saint through the streets of 
the city and then down to the harbor for a 
blessing of the commercial fishing fleet. 
Artifacts can also have strong connections to 
other places. In Tarpon Springs, Florida, a 
coastal community with a large population 
of Greek-Americans, the shapes of wooden 
boats once used in the local sponge industry 
exhibit characteristic features of the small 
craft of Greece.^ 

Folklorists are interested in the wavs cul- 
tural expressions vary over time and from 
place to place, because variation reveals dif- 
ferent solutions to common problems, solu- 
tions often inseparable from local contexts. 
Locally built boats used for fishing in Maine 
differ from those built and used on Pdorida’s 
(lulf ("oast on the basis of different tradi- 
tions of design and construction, but also on 
the basis of differences in environmental 
conditions. The studv of variation within a 
relativ(‘lv small area can also help us under- 
stand how a hod\ of traditional knowledge 
changes over time in response to social, eco- 
nomic, and t(‘( hnologi('al ia( tors. 

In some c ases, expre^ssive c ulture tran- 
scends the loc al sc ene and assumes other 
levels of meaning for a wider audience. Foi 
example, a dialectal tuterance of Coastal 
Maine — ”.i-viiir — has be come a widelv rec- 
ogni/i’d s\ml)ol of the steieotvpic Down 
Fiuster and is featured on I’-Shirts, postcards, 
and (ommerc ial sound ich ordings of Maine 
humoL In othei cases, ce rtain local artifacts 
become* investc*d with dc*eplv svml)olic 



meanings. The magnifuent N’iking .\ge craft 
preserved at the cathedral-like N’iking Ships 
Museum in Oslo (especially the Gokstad 
ship and the Oseberg ship) have become 
symbols for Norwav’s great maritime her- 
itage. 

Why do folklorists study expressive cul- 
ture? They study it because expressive cul- 
ture emerges from shared experiences and 
values, and examples of this expression 
serve as windows to a group’s worldview. In 
other words, they are a means of viewing 
community life and values from an insider’s 
perspective. 

Documenting Maritime Folklife was devel- 
oped in response to laymen’s requests for 
guidance with the identification and docu- 
mentation of cultural resources found in 
maritime communities. It prorides guidance 
for the collection of informaticjn on mar- 
itime folklife that can be used to teach resi- 
dents of maritime communities — policy 
makers and average citizens alike — how to 
better appreciate both physical and non- 
physical cultural resources, to assess the sig- 
nificance of these resources, and to develop 
strategies for ineir conservation.^ 

’ I'.S. Drpiu inu'Mf Cuniimru*. Rtirriui ot Ohmis. Stn 
tuUc/il Mistrnct of ihf i nttrd Sioifs ^Washiiimon: Depart- 
men! of ('ommerte. l98Ci). 2(M) 

'* F.rik l.uson. “It Seems Kver\ Fish M.ts Its Dav — K\eu the 
Mated Kel|xmt.” WnllStrfrt fmirruiL Felwuiirv 20. 1087. pp. 1. 1 1 

' Tliese vessels are discu^s«*d hv anthrnw>ln^sl H Rush’ll 
Rernard m his artu le "(ireek Sponge Boats ii! Florula." 
Anthmpoh^aii Chtartfris !18. no. 2 ( 1%.^): 41-54. 

* Omsfrvatwn is deliberatelv given preference here over 
fnfsfn>fitwn. In doing so, I folUm HuITord’s re,isoning in dis- 
tinguishing beivseen ihe two tet ms \% she has written. 
I’lessM V .ition airesis the evolunon .ind dec av of ,i barn, a 
I uaimU'i. or a trail of wildernevs (Umservation enhances 
the jKitenti.J of a renewable resources. eflifieiuK moving it 
tlmmgfi a < m le of um*. leiiewal and re-use. Conservation 
nitails (an’lul attention to tfie nM-volving features within a 
svstem " <Maiv MuMomI. (htf .Wunv Fnlkhff nfui 

liirui I \f in ,Vet/' /enev i hn{tirui\ Satiorml (Washing- 

UMi l.iliiarv of Congievs. I‘f8t>). l()7-4< 
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To givr the reader a sense of the r )rm and 
varietv' of traditions found in maritime com- 
munities, this section provides a few rvpical 
examples. WTiile such a listing emphasizes 
separate categories or genres, it is impor- 
tant to remember that the traditional 
expressions always take place within the live 
cultural settings that create them. Jokes, 
beliefs about luck, and boat types can only 
be understood within their natural con- 
texts. And within such natural contexts sev- 
eral traditional expressions may be enacted 
at the same time. WTien a commercial fish- 
erman pilots a locally biiilt boat to fishing 
grounds bv lining up “marks” (landmarks), 
at the same time interpreting the circular 
flight patterns of sea gulls as a sign of an 
impcMiding storm, traditional knowledge 
about boat forms suited to local conditions 
navigation by eye. and |>redi(tion of 
weather are integrated. 

In maritime communities, one rich con- 
text for traditional expK’ssions is the oicu- 
pational group, ( '.ommen ial fishermen, fish 
plant workers, boat builders, net makers, 
harbor pilots, and di‘cp-sea fishing boat 
captains all acquire an aina/ing varietv ol 
traditional knowledge from (oworkers that 
they pass along to others in the workplace. 

At the (ore of anv (u cupation is the te( h- 
nique recpiired to pr riorin a given task.' 



This technique consists of the ways workers 
use their tools, respond to their environ- 
ment. and interac t with other workers. For 
example, the central technique of oyster- 
shucking consists of four operations: break- 
ing off the tip of the oyster, inserting a knife 
blade in the shell, cutting the muscle from 
the top and bottom of the shell, and deposit- 
ing the meat into a bucket. To outsiders this 
may sound like a fairly simple procedure, 
but insiders know that skillful execution of 
the sequence of movements takes years of 
practice. N'irginia Ouggar of Apalachicola, 
Florida, is an oyster sh ticker with over twenty 
years of experience. Her description of the 
work conveys its complexity 

You used to use a hammer and an iron 
block with a tifMhing on it. Anil vou hold the 
(wster behind the hliK k with the lip of the oys- 
ter on this raised-up piece and vou hit acros.s 
that thin part of the ovster with the hammer 
We have shui king hammers which arc flat on 
both sides. And me main thing is to keep the 
point of your knife up towards the top shell. 
Now. M)U have a top and a bottom to an oys- 
ter. Ninety percent of the time the top of the 
oyster will be flatter, and bottom of the oyster 
will he rounder. So. vim keep your knife, the 
point of vour knife, and vou bring it across 
that top shell, And then vou put the top shell 
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Hands of oyster 
shucker. Photo by 
Lymtha Eiler. 
Courtesy of Calvert 
Marine Museum 
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off, and then you come under and you cut off 
the bottom of the eye of the bottom shell. But 
if you're not parlirular to keep that knife kind 
of pushed up against the top of that top shell, 
then you’ll cut your oyster Your knife will go 
right through the belly part of it* 

Surrounding the central technique of an 
occupation are many related expressive 
forms: words and gestures used between 
workers, the arrangement of tools and other 
objects within the work area, and customs 
practiced there. In the oyster house, the 
shuckers select oyster knives with the most 
appropriate blades for certain shell shapes; 
distinguish oysters of varying size, shape, 
color, and shell composition; tell stories 
about events that have occurred in the ovs- 
tei house; gesture to the “houseman” to 
bring more ovsiers; and, perhaps, organize a 

2 



party for another shucker who is about to be 
married. Examined altogether, these tradi- 
tional activities help reveal how the group of 
shucker* expresses itself and its values.® 
Frequently, certain kinds of traditional 
knowledge are shared only by the members 
of a particular occupation: the names and 
locations of shrimp fishing grounds are 
often known only by the shrimp fishermen 
within a specific area. Other kinds of knowl- 
edge, such as environmental clues used to 
predict the weather, might be known by 
persons in several occupations or by the 
communitv at large. A prominent example 
of traditional knowledge used by boat oper- 
ators from different occupational groups 
relates to narigation. .Although siate-of-the- 
ai i electronic navigation devices are avail- 
able to coniemporarv commeicial fisher- 
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fnmt thv 
"ranine btHfk " of m'- 
Urman Kai h'oLsom 
of Apalavhiafla. 
Horida. Fishermai 
ofUm iiAf sketches 
such as these to 
reioca te navtffa ti on 
( ho nne/.s and pro- 
d active fishitif^ 
areas. On this 
paji^e. h'oLsom has 
sketched the /ora- 
tions of trees, points 
of land, and poles 
marlitfui the htpund 
ones of a U*ased 
instiT bed — some of 
lehuh he'll line up 
irt ftrdrr to foul a 
course to a lump" 
of marketable trus- 
ters he discovered 
on a prtTious trip. 
/Viofo h\ David A. 
la\i(fr fh.MPSb- 
BDT02^/i: 




liaiing narrow, tricky passages and avoiding 
underwater obstructions ihat can damage 
boats and fishing gear. Sometimes skippers 
will record this information in notebooks; 
more often, they will memorize it.^ 
Although this basic system of navigation is 
well known to many boatmen, the courses 
themselves are usuallv known only by those 
who travel the waters of a specific region. 
Sometimes, as in the case of marks used to 
locate a rich fishing ground, courses are 
closelv guarded secrets known only to a few. 
In anv case, svstems of navigation are wor- 
thv of researchers' attention because of 
their historic importance to maritime peo- 
ples, and also because they can provide 
insight into the ways watermen conceptual- 
ize space above and below the water,^ 

Although all folklife expression is embed- 
ded in a larger context, for the purpose of 
documentation and studv it is useful to ana- 
Iv/e them by category. Several of the most 
(ominon ones are: oral traditions, beliefs, 
customs, material culture, and foodways. 

Oral Traditions 

Oral traditions include jokes, riddles, 
rhvmes, legends, songs, and stories, as well 
as non-narrative forms such as jargon, 
regional speech, and local place names. 
Often these expressions can he distin- 
guished from normal discourse on the basis 
of certain verbal clues, or ‘’markers," that 
annouiue the beginning of an oral perfor- 
maiue. For example, the phrase “that 
reminds me of the one about . . ." suggests 
tlmt A joke is about to l)e told. ”.\s tiie old 
people used to sav . . m.iv lierald a 
pioveil), lall tales, on tlu* othei hand, mav 
not l)e identifiable at first, but gr.uluallv 



men and othei boat operators, manv who 
operate close to shore still calculate a 
straight-line course using a time-honored 
system based on lining up two landmarks. .\ 
fisherman might plot his course to a prime 
fishing spot bv aligning a familiar tn‘e witli 
the stet'ple of the local ( hurch. A line, ot 
’langt*. ' su( h as this helps < apiains locate 
fishing spots, and idso assists tluuii in nego- 
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Doaunentin^ Maritime FcJklif e 



(IHiiu* (h<‘msrl\<‘s as ih<‘ irllcr lu’^iiis lo 
fxag^fi alt*. |«)hn ('»a\4igiiii ot All4inli< 
Bt'acli, Kloi id.i. i t‘hut’s a brit‘t i.ill lalt*: 

|Nt\ tiii'iid) told mr ilut hr KMiirmhrird 
wluit tluir w.iMi t .m\ miillrt. Hr said thrir 
waN a hi^ iitouglii ahoul fishing .ind thr hrai h 
lishrimrn Mavt‘d thrir [on thr br.Kli] all win- 
in and l^nt] nothing \vh.ii.so<’\ri. Hir\ would 
artu.illv ^o in tlirir boats and ^o looking (lor 
lisli). Hr sai<l ih.u ihr\ s.iw .i fut* our ni^ht on 
thr \t*l^ lai rnd o! thr liitlr jrllirs, Atid th.rs 
|)ulU»l in thru to srr MM\br il ihrv wrrr 
i Mi lung somrthin^. And 1 lhr\ ] s.iw ih.u thri r 
wrir two poi[)oisus thrir loaslin;^ a possimi. 
That's how bad ib(* lishin^ was, Nbu know 
that 's had.' 

Somrlimrs an oi .il pn lot in.in< <* ( .in hr 
vt*rv hrirf and ran orrm witli no warning at 
all. In thr tollowing intrn liangr, thr intrr- 
virwrr tails tot a vn hal trap srt hv Mayport, 
T'loiida, nri maker and tormrr shiimprr 
Martin ( .oojxa . 

IntiTineu^: Wh.u’s thr nu>si impoii.int part 
ot 1 ( ati lung shiiinpl'" 

Cooper: 1 hr most important [Mil is, I‘ll 
rxpi.iin it to \on this wa\. Thr shrimping oprr- 
aii(m starts at thr bow strm ot a bo.ti and it 
( lids whrrr son tir thr (od rnd. It .invthing 
go('N wrong in brtwrim anv ot thrm plaics it 
alt(‘cis sour shrimping. And. ah. hut thr most 
important thing, grtting back to s'onr cpirs- 
tion. What is ilir thing that holds thr sirrring 
whrtd on: Non know', th.u, what s that litih* 
thing smi s< rrw on brhind thr sirrring whrrl 
to hold it on- 

InUTi^inviT: \ nut or somtuhing: 

Coop(T: I hat's right, th unt fuhnid thr whtrl 
is the most impoitant thing 



Pri son.ii-r\})ri ituu (‘ siorit^s .ind l<‘g<‘nds 
aiv oihrr nariaii\(‘ lorms, Ihnsonal (‘\p<‘ii- 
riuc sioi irs ,ii (* slot irs th.it r(‘< (umt rspi** 

< iall\ di.inialit rpisodrs in jiroplr's li\rs. 
Tinning an account ot .in rxprririu c into 
.m. tlir siorvtrllri lrani<‘s it with a hrgin- 
ning. iniddlr, and rnd, .ind peoples it with 
.1 r.ist ol I harac tri s. 

(l.iplain Kddir B.ikri ot Mavpoi t. Hot id. i. 

.1 rrtiivd shiiinp rishri in.in, ivlati’s the iol- 
lowing pri son.il-rxprrir lu (‘ slot \ .ihout .i 
( lose l all; 

Baker: I'sr got in iioublr in a Moiin. I got 
taught down on thr br.u h Imc tn a Moiin 
wiun rsrrsbods (rlsr] wtmi with thr ssr.ithri. 
and I tigurrd 1 toiild h.isr br.u (.ig.uuMl thr 
wr.ithri to St. Aiignstinr, And it look mr. well, 
il look mr ninrtrrn hours. 

ItiUTvieu*er: ( loing i ight into ilu- wind' 

Baker: ( h)ing into thr wind. .\nd I h,id to 
slt)w dt)wn. and somrthing trll mr. “Ndn slow it 
dtfwn. " .\nd i slowed thr boat down. .\nd thru, 
ilu- ht)\ right thrir said. “C.aptain. sou got thr 
l)t>at lull ol w.urr.” 1 said, “It is."“ 1 said. “K.isr 
thr am hoi t)\rrlH).ml.' .-\nd hr got dosvn in 
thr hold, .uui .ill the trash. .iM thr tr.ish jhadl 
got in till pump. .-\nd Ihr had to) ( Ir.m it out 
... I Irt thr ruginr rim. .iiid hr pumprd it out, 
Wr got thr aiu hor up and wr m.idr it ou to 
St. .\ugustinr. Wr got to St. Augiistiur. and hr 
s.iid. “(\iptaiu, sou cau’t go in tlirrr.“ .\nd I 
said. ‘Abii do likr 1 trll sou tn do." I sas, “Tm 
not up hrrr hs nissrll." .\nd 1 set thr comp.iss 
and svrnt str.iight in (to] thr bar svith isvo 
olhri trllow's boats hrliind mr .\nd I got on 
in |hs| thr har, .md tlirs said, “Mrs, stm going 
to .VngiMiur:" .\nd I said. "No, I’m going on 
homr." I (omr up through thr iusidr (pas- 
sagri. (oim‘ ou iii to Maspoit. ,\nd I got 
iiisidi . .ind I said. “Tti.ink sou. |rsns.'''" 
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Retired shrimp boat 
captain Eddie 
Baker (right) of 
Mayport, Florida^ 
discusses his career 
urith field worker 
Daind Taylor. The 
last vessel Baker 
skippered, the Miss 
(named after 
Baker 's unfe), is 
seal in the back‘ 
ground. Photo b\ 
Frank Smith, 
(.ourtesy of Florida 
Publishing Co. 




Legends are narratives, supposedly based 
on fact, that are told about persons, places, or 
events. For example, in tlie adjacent fishing 
rommunities of Beals and Jonesporl, Maine, 
legends about fisherman Barney Beal are well 
known. Beal was a giant of a man and the sto- 
ries about him invariably focus on his tremen- 
dous strength. As the stories were passed on 
to newer generations in the years since Beal's 
death in 1899, actual events have been 
embellished and new stories created. In 19f)6, 
folklorist Richard Doisv)ii collected this sioi \ 
about Beal from one of Beal's grandsons: 



Dorson: Now, you were telling me a very 
interesting account of the lime the bully of 
Peak’s Island challciigcd him to a fight. 

£ 5 fen FJeal: Yes, l*ve heard that story told 
many a time, that he went into Peak’s Island 
to gel water for his fishing vessel. And the 
bully of Peak’s Island met him on the beach 
and challenged him to a fight. So he told him 
that as soon as he filled his water bariel whv 
he would accommodate him. So he went and 
filled his water barrel. And Ihev used to use 
these large molasses tierces for water barrels. 
So lu* brought t!u* water barrel down on the 
bcaclr, and he said. “Well." he said. “1 guess 
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before we start, I'll have a drink of water.” So 
he picked up the water barrel and look a 
drink out of the biinghole, set it down on the 
beach, and the bully of Peak's Island walked 
up, slapped him on the shoulder, and says, 
“Mr. Beal, 1 don’t think I’ll have anything to 
do with you whatever."’ 

Oral traditions common to maritime 
communities include legends about buried 
treasure, how an individual met his death at 
sea, and how an island or some other fea- 
ture of the landscape acquired its name. 
Tall tales are frequently told about large or 
unusual catches of fish, bad weather, and 
feats of strength. Personal-experience sto- 
ries abound and are often concerned with 
such topics as the biggest catch ever made, 
the strangest catch ever made, and the closr 
est encounter with death on the water. 

The vernacular names used for familiar 
things such as fish, plants, birds, cloud 
forms, boats, and gear are important ele- 
ments of traditional knowledge that are 
expressed orally. WTtile identical terms are 
sometimes used in different communities, 
there is generally a good deal of regional 
variation as well. For example, the end of a 
trawl net is usually called the “cod end” by 
New England fishermen, while in the 
Southeast it is often called the “tail bag.” 
And, not surprisingly, things found only 
within relatively small geographic regions, 
including unique boat types or species of 
fish or birds, possess traditional names 
unknown outside the region. An example is 
the “bird dog" boat, an open, inshore fish- 
ing c raft used along the C»ulf (>oasl of 
Florida. In main communities, residents 
follow traditional rules for giving formal 
names to individual boats. For example, in 
a large number of fishing towns it is custom- 
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The richness (jf 
ItHaliuxl naminfi 
practices is epitch 
miu'd hy this dis- 
pla\ of Ohio RiiHT 
hells. Kent 
McDaniel of 
Metrifpolis. Tllinoisn 
submitted the dis- 
play as his entry in 
a hi^ schwil science 
fair The names of 
the shells art as 
foUorws: 
Ri)w I ( top, l^ to 
rii^ti: huckhorn, 
buzzard-head, rab- 
b it's foot, mule-ear, 
numkey face 
Ron 2: yellou' 
buchhoni. butterfly, 
stock sattdshell 
Rou' 3: niffgerhead, 
cfr^hcU. bullhead, 
pimple baihy pigtoe. 
Row '1: pocked>ook, 
maplcTeaf, three- 
ridffc. uajJi-boatd 
l^wto h\ jilts Lund 
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arv to name a boat after the owner's wife, 
child, or some other close relative. 

The use of distinctive words and phrases 
also constitutes traditional knowledge 
expressed orally. In many Florida fishing 
communities, it is common to hear fishei- 
men use such regionally distinctive words 
as “hang" (an uiidei water ohstriu tion ) , 
“kicker" (an oiithoaid motor ), and “lick" 
(a pass over fishing grounds with .i net or 
other gear). 



Nearly every maritime occupation has its 
own jargon of words and phrases, seldom 
known outside of the occupation, that label 
fishing gear, tools, procedures, and occupa- 
tional roles. Place names are of great signifi- 
cance, especially traditional names for 
fishing grounds. If these names have been 
in use long enough, they sometimes 
become recognized as official names and 
are used on charts. Many, however, are 
known only by fishermen. Other important 
names identifv local landmarks used for lin- 
ing up courses and for judging distances 
along the shore. Names that shrimpers use 
for landmarks south of Mayport. Florida, 
followed by the features from which the 
names were derived, include: 

**Crazy House’": a shoreside house built 
to an unorthodox design. 

**Golf Ball”; a water tower shaped like an 
enormous golf ball. 

**The Road”; a dirt road running perpen- 
dicular to the shore. 

“Three Houses”; a duster of three houses. 

Place names like these sometimes continue 
to be used after the original landmarks have 
disappeared. 

Song is another category of oral expres- 
sion, and songs with maritime themes or 
songs performed within the contexts of 
maritime occupations arc sometimes 
encountered. In the past, songs about the 
sea and worksongs sung to facilitate certain 
tasks figured prominently in the lives of sea- 
men and other inhabitants of coastal com- 
munities. Tod.n, largelv because of 
technological change in maritime occupa- 
tions and ihc spread of popular music 
thiimgh electi'oiiii media, these expres- 
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siur iiif IfSN ((unnion. For example, with 
the a IvtMii ol enmnes to liaul anchors and 
nets, ilu* need lo sinu soin^s that ludped 
concentrate i^roup lalior was eliminated. 
.\nd in most ovsier houses, popular music 
broadcast irom a radio Ims replaced tlie 
singing ol songs hv shuckers. songs sung in 
reduce the monotom ot the work.'" Rut res- 
idents ol maritime communities still com- 
pose songs that rellect ties to maritime 
I'.eritage and associated values. Take, tor 
example, the stmg “Ovster Man Blues." wru- 
ten hv Mack Novak, a native of Fastpoint. 
Florida. 

This song is noiewortfiv becaust*. in addi- 
tion to choosing tlie most distinctive tisherv 
of tlu* .\paiachicola Rav region as its dieme. 
it describes ovstering trom an insider’s per- 
Npeciue. h deputs ,i npical d.i\ ot ovsiering. 
Using o( ( up.iuon.il jaigoii siu h as ‘liickorN 
sticks' (NsoodtMi oNsiei tongs), cull iron” 
unetal tool used to hang apai t ovsters tliat 
have formed (lumps), "grouper trooper” 
(state fisheries patrol officer), and “ovster 
ruler” (measuring device used to determine 
if ovsters are of legal si/e) Songs likt* “Ovs- 
terman s Blues" can provide researcliers 
witli valuable clues to the wav insiders con- 
ceptuali/e the process of vveuk, and can 
help illuminate tlie values that are impoi- 
lant to fisher nu‘n. their families, and other 
residtMiis of tlieii communities. '■ 

Beliefs 

Beliefs are easilv among tlie most distinc- 
tive and enduring portions of maritime ciil- 
tme. Iiadiiional ‘helieis ipopiilailv (ailed 
supeistmoiis) .lie (omu turns tli. ai'e usu- 
alU lelated Ut (.luses iind elfiuts and are 
often mamfesi in (eri.nn piattices. (lorn- 



“Oyster Man Blues” 

By Mack Novak" 

[Spoken;] 

Now« this is going to be a quick story in oystering in which you 
have to go out and separate the little ov-sters from the big oy»> 
ters so \ou won't get a ticket. And it goes something like this; 

[Sung:] 

Their day it starts at 5 A.M. — they hit the ban 

TheyVe got their Maxwell House Coffee in a Bama Mayonnaise jar. 

Out goes the anchor* and then over gc the tongs. 

At 10 A.M. they're saying, **Oh, Lord, where did I go wrong?” 

He's got those oysterman's blues. 

He can't afford a pair of shoes. 

His hickory sticks* w'ell, they're slapping out a tune. 

.And it's called those ov-sterman's blues. 

When he tongs up those ovsters. then he thro>v5 them on Uie deck. 
He reaches over to his wife and he gives her a Little peck. 

Then he hands her a glove and a cull iron. 

And says. ^Honey. separate these things 'cause 1 sure am tired.” 

I've got those oystemuui's blues. 

1 can'i afford a pair of shoes. 

My hickory sticks, well* they're slapping out a tune 
And it's called those oysterman's blues. 

[Instrumental Break] 

He comes in from the bar expecting to go home, 

but there's a grouper trooper on the dock in his grey uniform. 

He pulls out his oyster ruler and he goes to work. 

When the count is 35 percent he savs, “Hey, you're out of luck.” 

You've got those ovsterman's blues. 

You can't afford a pair of shoes. 

Your hickory sticks* I'll bet they” re slapping out a tune. 

.And rU bet it's called those ov-sterman's blues. 

Yeah, it's called those ovsicrman's blues. 
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Shrimper Otaries 
Herrin of Jach- 
snnvilU's Floridas in 
the pilot house oj 
his fishirifi hoat» 
Miss Joann. Photo 
h\ bavui A. laylor 
ih^fPS6^Rim)05/28) 




mon examples include beliefs about good 
and bad luck, signs for predicting the 
weather, interpretations of supernatural 
happenings, and remedies for sickness and 
injury. 

Since maritime occupations often place 
workers in a highly unpredictable, con- 
stantly changing, and hazardous environ- 
mt*nt, it is not surprising that workers hold 
manv beliefs about fortune and 
misfortune,*^ A primary function of such 
beliefs is to explain the unexplainable. 
Waterineit geiuTally can cite mans actions 



that invite bad luck. These actions include 
uttering certain words while aboard a boat, 
taking certain objects or peoph on a boat, 
going out in a boat on a certain day. manip- 
ulating parts of a boat in a certain way, or 
painting boats with certain colors. A Florida 
shrimp fisherman notes beliefs about harl 
luck that he and his peers have learned: 

There are a loi of words, vou know, that vou 
don't sav on a l>oal. I Like] alltgator. Vou don’t 
sav alligator (»n a boat ot you’re going to have 
A pil(* of had lu( k. \nw (i ai’t ha\e no shells on 
iheie, !io shells on a l>oal. Non don't tuin the 
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ll.lK li < nU’I .ill the \>,l\ U|)>ill'' iloNMl, ^M^| 
{Imh I t .ii 1 N n< ) 1)1. u k NiiiU .iM ‘Hi H'l ImuI, ^M^| 
(ion i whisilr. ' 

Mam bflifts .il'iniil ba(i liu k b.nc brtMi 
part ni loc al maiilinu* c ulluir lor so ion^ 
that ilu*ir oii^ms art* iiiiknoun. Occasion- 
bout“M‘i. sioric’s ait’ told that cilluT 
(lL‘srril)t‘ tiu* origin ot a ludict or tlc*pu t an 
instattc'c* wiu*rt* t iic umsiancrs appear to val- 
idate one, Tlie tollowing is .in example of 
tIu* laltei : 

The shell storv. mow. In tac t, tins hov used to 
work wiih me on tiu* Miss \n^r. He w.is out 
there cli .igging I lor shrimpl cjiie night, .ind he 
was on the stern, .inci he hung up [his net]. 
So, he rim up there, and nit the engine down, 
.mtl it took him a while to gel ott thc‘ li.ing. 
And he* ^l.^rted draggiiig again. I lie engine 
stuit oH . So, he got tli.it going .ig.iin, started 
dragging some moie. pic kc“d up I his nt“t], and 
went on the situii, .md |was| helping his t rew 
pick out Ishrimpl, .md he noiutcl the boat 
started to go .imimd ont“ w.iv. .md he si.irted 
limning lot ilie pilot liouse ,\nd tin* janio- 
in.itic 1 piloi li.id hung up. It c at ned ilie ho.it 
around one sidc“, and when the (ju.idt.inl was 
supposed to slop the i udder in tiu* hac k. well. 
It did slop the iiidder, hut liie pilot didn i 
stop. So. It lore up p.u I ol ilie dash, and 
lipped all the' pilot out ot ilic* Hoot. And this is 
all in one mghl So, lic' kind ol. he helieuw in 
all ol iImi kind ot sinll pieliv mu' i. no hc' said, 

' I heic-'s something on iliis boat th.U isii I siij>- 
posc’d to be on it So. he got to looking ,ind 
he bimtc“ci all o\er the’ bo,ii ,\nd he got oti lop 
ot the pilot house, and iln’ie w.is a line ol 
shells on the pilot house di.it his dec k liaiid 
li.id put up iheie to di \ oti good .\iicl lie* said, 
" I hem slicdls was ihc' leasoii we hacl .ill ihc’ 
liouhle " lie thiowc'd ihcaii shells o\c'ihoaid. 
and he wcml hu moiillis, m \ei h.id am nioie 
tioiihle 
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Bn'akhtj^ a bottle cf 
ihampagne ortr the 
bow of a neu* vessel 
at its launchiniif is a 
widely practiced 
custtnn beliei'ed to 
invoke goMi luck. 
Hire the Oiesa- 
prakv Bay skipjack 
Connie Franris w 
chnstnwd at l^ney 
Point. Maryland. 
h\ Connie God- 
dard. wife of the 
boat \ httildn. 

i •oddnni 
Photo by 

( or! / U iuhhouet: 
(.ourtrsy of (.ahert 
Morint \to\nwi 



Beliefs about actions that in\ite good luck 
appear to be fewer in number than those 
about bad luck, but many can be found. 
Beliefs about good luck include the break- 
ing of a bottle of champagne or other liquid 
over the bow of a vessel when it is launched, 
participating in a blessing-of-the-flcet cere- 
mony, placing a coin under a mast, carrying 
a lucky object aboard a boat, and stepping 
on or off a boat with the same foot 

Beliefs about the pre<!iction of weathei 
and the movement of fish are usually quite 
numerous. These beliefs, often linked to 
the detection of minute environmental 
changes, reflect watermen’s intimate con- 
tact with the natural environment. A retired 
Florida shrimp fisherman recalled: 

WTien vou were shrimping and vou started 
catching shrimp with their legs just blood-red, 
vou knew to watch very close because you 
were fixing to have either a strong northeaster 
or a strong southeaster. Their legs will turn 
just as red as fire, so, ves, their legs will turn 
just as red as fire, and you know yoii’re in for 
a spell of bad weather.** 

Another shrimper who fishes out of the 
same community explained how wind direc- 
tion can pro\ide clues about the location of 
shrimp: 

There's certain places that shrimp get in in 
different types of weather. Say. ior instance, 
vou go out to the jetties one morning, and it‘s 
hlow'ing a prettv stiff southwest wind. Well, 
that tells you. in most cases, that you want to 
gi/ southwest on the beach, gel close up to the 
beai h. and sou probabl. would do better. II 
\ou conu“ out t>f the jellies, and it s blowing a 
preitv good, still northeast wind, vou can go 
northeast or southeast, but vou want to go oil- 
shore in the de». p water, and most ol the lime 




v(iu’ll do better that way. When the wind is 
blowing out of the northwest, turn your boat 
back around, and go back to the dock, and 
make you another cup of coffee because you 
ain’t going to catch a thing. It just dries it up 
completely. A northwest wind is a bad wind on 
shrimping, 1 don’t know why, but you just 
don’t catch no shrimp.*" 

Sometimes beliefs are expressed concisely 
in the form of a rhyme. WTien discussing the 
relationship between wind direction and fish- 
ing success, an oyslerman from .\palachicola, 
Florida, remarked to a researcher: 

East is the least, 

and the west is the best.*’’ 

In other words, in Apalachicola Bay, 
winds out of the east generally produce con- 
ditions that are least conducive to good 
catches, while winds out of the west lend to 
^avor good catches. Other ’’signs” often 
...ssocialed with wealht r prediction include 
rings around the moon, concentrations of 
refracted sunlight in the sky called “sun- 
dogs,” the color of the sky at sunrise and 
sunset, and the color and texture of the sea. 

Beliefs relatx^d to the supernatural are 
also found in maritime communities: 
ghosts, phantom ships, burning ships, or 
sea monsters. But, because many people are 
reluctant to discuss them, they are consider- 
ably less conspicuous than beliefs about 
luck and weather. A net maker tells of his 
experience with a supernatural event: 

I saw an oi cuneiu e. and 1 never said very 
much about it. . , . It was In the ba\. and it 
never reallv got close enough for me to real I v 
see it. but it was right down of! town, off 
straight out Irom th(’ cits inarin.i. And I 
watched it c.mik* in from the (dill. .And ii 
(ome in and went .uross «i bar where it s 
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sh.illo\s \m't iin \^.i\ a ship th.it i>t^ (ould 
( It Xml It .ippr.iu d u» In* .1 hi^ st hooiuM- 
i\pt .1 ^.u!m^ ship ul sotnr t\pr. And to 

nir. tlirtr v\as no rxpl.iimii^ it .iw.n. It was a 
ship < oim* in thru* .nid wrm at t oss that bar. 
Kill 1 ilon't know wli.it it w.is. And I w.is ciui- 
oils about tt. hut I tiruM said mut li about tt 
bi t ausr prnpir will sat. ’*( )b. \oii‘iv ( i.i/\.“ So. 
toll pist don't t.ilk about It Ktit tins vt'ssH 
(omr in (toin ihr old p.tss, just likr it would 
hasr tlonc a hundirtl \t ais .1^0. ,\nd it tomr 
in and n (tossed ( onrtnct Koint. and (iouii- 
ncN l*oinl IS loo shalliiw. .\nd when it t tossed 
It went bt hiiid tlic da\ niaikci, .ind still went 
iii^lit on up the bat towards St .Xtulirtvs. And 
then It jiist wasn't iheie ' ' 

Customs 

(aistimis aic sinul.ii to l)elirls in that the\ 
m\ol\f tcilt.il .imi tionterb.il expressions 
tli.it .lie put into |)I.i\ undei (tu tain ( it cum- 
Starnes I nlike beiiets. tbet .ire not prinuir- 
il\ (( ttn el lied witli .issinnpiiotis th.it ( ru tain 
siuns 01 M lions will indu .ite or ( ause partic- 
ulai tesuhs ( .ustoms ate pr.u lit i's followed 
as .1 in.illei ol tourse. Well known c ustoms 
aie associated with holidays and festivals, as 
well .IS ijtes of passage siu li as birth, mar- 
iiagr. entrt into .111 (m i upation. retirement. 
.Hid de.iih. Kt etjinnitU. important events 
inilnde .1 vaiiett <tf (iistomat t practices. 
Weddings, foi example, featine siu h things 
as tiadilion.il tows, music, (lothing, rice 
thiownig, food, dniik. toasts, d.iiuing, boii- 
cpict atui gaitei tossing, and (at “sahoiag- 
mg ' 1 bese 1 ustoms ate .iii.ingml in a 
spe( jtu o?d< ! th.il 1^ well known to (‘vert- 
4 me III the ( ( mmuitntt. 

Mailt (Ustoms it( uiiKiiie to matitime 
( oinniumtK s. .dthough some ate* ( .iiiicd on 
m (oime(ti 4 >n with m.iicn holidats. In sc\- 
( lal of Maine s ( o.istal c (nnmumties. lohstei 
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Part 1: What to Document 



It! th (’ fishing cont' 
munity of 
Apalavhicola, 
Florida, residents 
afniualh nlebratv 
their maritime her- 
itage with a seafood 
festival. An impor- 
tant elemimt of this 
festival, which 
dates back to early 
years of the twenti- 
eth vetttury, is the 
crouming if King 
Retsyo fiyster 
spelled baekuards) 
and a festival 
(fttet^i. In I9fib, 

Lor: Ingram u'oa 
chosm festival 
queen and Boh 
ftnies u'ii\ seleeteii 
to sen e as King 
HetsM*. /Vto/o hy 
Levi' lien Fried I and 
,r\u*so-^iijiitni/mi 



boat races, rowboat races, and the sale of 
seafood prepared in a traditional manner 
are key elements of annual Fourth of Julv 
celebrations. At Easier time in many coastal 
regions of the country, local clergymen 
bless boats and their crews as they pass by in 
a procession. Communirv’-based seafood fes- 
tivals also include many customs. In the 
town of Apalachicola, Florida, site of one of 
the nation’s most productive oyster fish- 
eries, an annual festival is held to celebrate 
local maritime heritage. Inaugurated in 
1915, the festival includes such events as the 
crowning of King Retsyo (“oyster" spelled 
backwards), a blessing of the fleet, an oys- 
ter-shucking contest, an oyster-eating con- 
test, crab races, and the sale of local 
seafood. 

Customs related to death also have mar- 
itime correlatives. They include memorial 
services held at sea for fishermen lost there, 
and tombstones that display engravings of 
boats, anchors, and other nautical objects. 
Finally, there are remedies for sickness, 
especially seasickness, and injury. For many 
commercial fishermen, wounds caused by 
sharp fish fins are a constant hazard. The 
following is a description of a iiiethod used 
by some fishermen to ease the pain caused 
by such injuries: 

Take a penny aiui wrap it in a piece of 
bacon and put it on [the wound], And 
whether it be a nail or a catfish puncture, 

YOU will !i()t believe what it will do. ... 1 ve 
personallv. a number of times, took the pennv 
and a slic e of bacon about this big and put the 
pc‘nii\ inside of it, atid Just fold it over, put it 
right to tlu‘ puncture wound. .\nd vou will nut 
believe. The next dav it’s like nothing e\ei 
happ(‘ned to vou.*" 

‘'23 



Material Culture 

Material culture refers to artifacts and the 
knowledge required for their creation and 
use. These artifacts are usually the most eas- 
ily identifiable forms of traditional expres- 
sion. In maritime communities, boats of all 
sizes and lypes-from small piv'wood row 
boats to large shrimp irawlers-are 
extremely important elements of the cul- 
tural environment. In communities where 
builders design and construct watercraft 
according to informal rules and pr Kedures 
handed down over the years, boats reflect 
builders’ evolving solutions to such prob- 
lems as depth of water, prevailing winds, cli- 
mate, availability of construction materials, 
and intended uses. Due to gradual improve- 
ment over lime, many boats, such as the 
Apalachicola Bay oyster skiff and the Maine 
lobster boat, are superbly suited to local 
contexts. 

Fishing gear is another rich and signifi- 
cant aspect of maritime material culture. 
Nets, traps, buoys, line trawls, spears, cane 
poles, hooks, lures, anchors, weights, 
sinkers, bail bags, and other types of equip- 
ment illustrate the methods fishermen have 
developed for capturing local marine 
species. As with boats, fishing gear often 
undergoes change over time in response to 
local conditions and materials. 

Shoreside buildings of all kinds, such as 
houses, boat shops, boat houses, net lofts, 
shucking houses, and fish camps, represent 
a third major caiegorv of maritime material 
.ultuie. Such structures often illustrate the 
adaptation of traditional design and con- 
struction techniques to a maritime envirem- 
ment. Thev also reveal local preferences 
about the arrangement of interior space, 
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and thf spatial it*quirfnu*nts of traditional 
activities such as ovster shucking, net mak- 
ing, and boat building. How the interiors of 
dwellings are arranged-the shapes, sizes, 
and locations of rooms and the type and 
placement of furnishings-says much about 
the traditional patterns people use to order 
their lives. 

In addition to boats, fishing gear, and 
buildings, many other artifacts illustrate a 
communitv’s relationship to maritime cul- 
ture. Thus, decoys and blinds are used for 
hunting waterfowl; specific types of boots, 
caps, and other items of clothing are worn 
bv commercial fishermen; and yard decora- 
tions consist of overtly maritime objects 



such as salvaged anchors, ship wheels, 
hawsers, and shells. Artifacts also include 
wharves and moorings, paintings and signs, 
half-hull boat models used by builders to 
develop hull designs, and full-rigged scale 
models used to decorate interiors of homes 
or restaurants. All these items, from the 
fishing vessel to the painting of a lighthouse 
on a mailbox, can reveal much about mar- 
itime culture when viewed in relationship to 
other objects and human activities. 

Foodways 

Foodways are the traditions associated 
with the growing, gathering, preparation, 
serving, and consumption of food. In mar- 
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iliiiu’ (oininumlit’s many food tradilions au* 
l)ascd on ItHallv availal)lc fish and sliHltisli. 
For <*xainplt‘, losidrnis ol Krv West, Florida, 
havf dovrlo|)fd scwral uni(|iu‘ u-cipcs tor 
du* pK’paralion ot (oin li, a shrlllisli dial 
was fxirt uu’lv ahundanl in Ku al waU'is in 
llu* past aiul sn vfd as a majoi lood soun c 
during llu* Dcprfssicm.'* Soim* u’( ipi's an* 
uniqiu’ to cortain aroas. For example, in du‘ 
fishing ( ominunilifs ot NVwtoundlaiui hal- 
U*ifd and tried tongues ot (odt'ish are eon- 
sidered a deli( ae\ . and in pat ts ot c oaslal 
X'irginia ’’planked” shad is a spec ialtv. Miu h 
i(‘gional variation appears in the names tor 
local fisti and stiellilsh, the types ot tood 
served in combination with fisli and shc’lf 
fish, and taboos against eating c cn tain t\|)es 
ot fish and shellfish. Foodways also play a 
role in traditional rituals and celebrations. 
In tact, tood can be the keystone ot an 
entire c*vent. In the Nc'W Kngland elambake, 
hec|uentlv held in connec tion with tamily 
reunions, participants gathcu at the 
seashore ancl build a large wood fire that is 
allowed to burn down to coals. Next, a ieast 
ot loc al c lams, lohstcu s. and corn on the cob 
is steamed over the coals between lavers ot 
eawec'd. ()thc*r events invedving foods 
include boat-launching cercunonies and 
seatood festivals. In these contexts, as with 
thc‘ clambake, toodways oc c iii* with many 
othc'r traditional expressions. 



' I hr (oiucpl ot <>( < nj>.ilioii.il ic(hni(jin' is (Irvrl- 
opeU h\ S. McC.iul. |i,. m his issas ‘*()((upa- 

lioiKil Kolklitr. A I ticoirlu al I !\ polhrsis,” in W'orknif: 
Amtnvaus: ( :\jrf)}iuuh s lo Onupatunuil inlk 
Up-. (*(iilr<l t)\ Rohm II. li\iiimon, Smilhsoniaii Kolk- 
litr Sfiirs. no. \ (t.os Aii^rlrs: ( .Uiloi t>i,» l-i>lkloir 

S< » irtN. 1 h7S) . !» is, 



•' ItiU'iMcvs Nvitli i>\s!('i shiu k< i of 

liK ol,i. Kloiul.i. ir<oulr<l (htolni 10, lOSli, l>\ 
D.nid r,»\lo!. On drposit at Klotida Kolklih* ,ArchiN<s, 
Hnican of Khnid.i Kolklifc l’t<i^i.tms. White Spiinys 
Kloi ida. 

' Kot .t litM- d< s( nptioti <»f tin* <*\[)irsM\e ditnctisioti 
<d iosict shtnkin^. srr: f‘.nda ). Johnson. “'Sloppv 
Work lot Wotncii': Slnu kitt^ ( hstci s on the Ratuxriit " 

In Working (be Uiri/er I he ( hisht'nes of 
Unui \ Paluxcut A'n vf. edited h\ Paula ), Julnisott (OImi- 
lottes\ ilic: ihe l'ni\etsit\ Pi ess of \’iiginia, lOSSh 

* For ilinsti.itioiis nt this pro(<*ss. see: lluffdrd. <hn- 
Sfuur. .Wnnv aS; (.ai\ R. Butler, “( nltiire. (■o^nl 

tion. and ( '.oinniunii .iiit>n: Kisherineti's l.oration Hnd- 
in^ in I ,‘.\nse-a ( an.ii (is. Newlotmdland," (Mmnintn 
I’olkUnr C/truKiini nos. \~\l (lOHiM; 7-iil. and Shepard 
Koi man. “(lo^nition .uid I hi* C.atdi; The I.o(atton oi 
Fishing Spots in a Br.i/ihan C.o.tstal \'illa^e.’' I'.thnobiji^ 
ti, no, \ ( liM)7) : \ 1 7-'2t'». 

,\nthroj>olo^i( al studies of traditional systems of 
iMM^ation iiulnde: Richard Feinher^, St'u 

(irui Otfmi Irnvfl in Auutari ('ultinr 

(irid Sont't\ (Kent. Ohio, and l.ondon; The Kent State 
I'niveisitv !*iess. 19SS); T homas (iladwin. hast is (i Hi^ 
Hi id: \(nii^(itiori and on l^uluwnt Attdl ((iain- 

hrid^e; Ihirvaid I niversitv Press, 10701: and I)a\id 
Lewis. Ui'. thi Stiviiruuns (Honolulu: llu* I’niveisitv 
Press of llaNsaii. 1 07'2) . 

•' InteiNiew with )ohn (ia\a^an t)f Neptune Heath. 
Florida, ret oi ded )ul\ 21). lOSO, by David lavlor. On 
deposit at the Florida Folklife .Arehives, Riireaii ol 
Hoi ida Folklife I’ro^iams, While Springs. Florida. 

Intel Niess with net niakei Marlin ('.oopei of M.i\- 
port. Florida, retorded )uh 27. I9S4. hv David l.iv- 
lor. Florida Folklife .Arthises aeeession nunihei 
C-Hl^lUS. 

^ !nl(‘rviev\ with retired sfniinp fisherman F.tldie 
Baker of Maspoil. Floritla, retorded )ul\ HI, lOSO, h\ 
David TaNlor. On deposit ai the Florida Folklife 
.Aiehisrs. White Springs. Florida. For a tine toinpila- 
tion of personal expc*rienee nairalives eoiu ei ned 
with a maritiine ott upalion, see: Timothy (’.. Flowl 
and Patric k H. Mullen, Ijike i-.nc Ftshmnm: UhiA. 'hn 
flitioji, (iTid ldrritit\ (I'rhana and OlueaKo; I’niveism 
of Illinois Press. l«MM)). 

' Ri( hard Dorson. Humu^ tbi Wind (Chicago: rniver 
sit\ of ('.hica^o Piess. l*ff)4). .oO-.M. Foi oilier stones 
.ilMuit Beal, see; \’eltoii Pealxulv, Idll Harun: 'lUt ('>wn( 
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Billy Payn^ {lefi) 
anH Henry Oi*ert(m 
prepare to do some 
recreational fishing 
on Georgia s .\/a« 
piiha Riven aboard 
Payne 's home-made 
boat. Photo by 
David Stanley 
i-l-l 7534/241 





of Beats Island (Williamsvilie. N Y: Periwinkle Press. 

1975 ). 

*® In shucking houses wliere the use of electric 
shucking machines has replaced shucking b\ hand, the 
noise level created by the machines is so high that 
singing is virtually unintelligible. In such tmiiexi.s. 
shuckers often listen to a radio that broadcasts music 
throughout the room, or to personal radios or cassette 
players they listen to through headphones. Singing bv 
ovster shuckers is discuJwed bv Johnson in her article 
Slopps Work for Woiiu . *^'*>Kking (hsters (Mi the 
Patuxent," 49-51. 

" Mark Novak. "Ovsterman Bines," St. Cieorgr 
Sound Record, s (.S.S-1.52. I97H 4.*> i.p in. disk recoid- 
ing. Copvright Mark Novak, reprmteti with permission 
'* For a inoie deiailed analssis. s«‘e David laslor, 
Songs .Vbout fishing: f.xamples of ('.ontempoiais 
Maritime Songs," Canadian hntklore Canadirn 12, no 2 

Commerc ial fishing is i onsiden d ilie most Im/- 
ardous of all indusmal occupations m the* Cnited 
Stales. Statistics show that fishermen ate seven times 
more likelv to die on the job than vonkers m the next 
most dangeious oc cupation 

Iniervtc'w with shrimp lisfic-iman ( harles Heinn 
of Jac ksonvtile, Honda, rec ordc-d Jnlv .SI, l9Hf). bv 



David Taylor. Tape recorded interview on deposit at 
the Floricia Folklife Archives, WTiite Springs, Florida. 

Interview with shrimp fisherman Charles Herrin 
of Jacksonville. Florida, recorded July 31. 1986. bv 
David Taylor. 

Interview with retired fisherman Albert (iufforcl 
of Mavport, Florida, recorded August H. 1986. by David 
Tavlor. On deposit at the Florida Folklife Arcfiives. 
WTiite Springs. Florida. 

Interview with shrimp fisherman Charles Herrm 
of Jacksonv ille. Florida, recorded Julv 31. 19Hf), bv 
David Taylor. 

From oyster fisherman Cletus .\nclerson of 
Apalachicola. Florida. Recorded in fieldnotes bv Nanev 
Nusz and David Tavlor on Novemln r 6, 1986, Notes on 
de^Misit at the Honda Folklife Archives. White Springs 
Florida 

'** Net maker Jimmv ('arden of Panama Cirv Florida, 
in the video documentary hshing Ml Af> /M>c (White 
Springs RurcMU of Flotida Folklife Piogiams. 198.5) 

Interview with John (iavagan ol Neptune f\«‘.ich, 
Horida, recorded julv 2fi. 1986. by David Tavlor 

■' In addition to plavtng an important role in 
loc al foodwavs. conch serves a svmbolic turn tion 
For most Floridians, ifie term conc/i denotes a native 
of the 
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Researchers can draw upon a core of tech- 
niques to document the variety of cultural 
expressions described in the preceding 
chapter. Cultural specialists, like doctors, 
lawyers, and cabinet makers, employ a pro- 
fessional methodolog)', and the results of 
their endeavors are judged according to cer- 
tain professional standards. Skillful execu- 
tion of techniques will not only result in the 
colleciion of information of high quality’ but 
will implicitly show respect for the people 
being documented. Since Part 2 provides 
onlv a general introduction to documenta- 
tion, readers are advised to consult works 
contained in the bibliography for more 
detailed information. 

The Project Plan 

The first step in anv project to document 
maritime ( ultural resources is the formuhi- 
tion of a plan that addresses ( ertain basic 
questions al)out the work to be undtTtaken, 
including: 

1. What are the goals of the project? 

2. What aie the boundaries of the studv 
area? 

S. What methods are to be used to ( til- 
led data? 

\. Who will be involved with the proje( I 
and what tasks will thev be assigned? 



5. What equipment and supplies will be 
required? 

6. What funds must be obtained? 

7. What is the project’s timetable? 

8. How will field data be organized and 
preserved after the project has been 
completed? 

9. What cultural specialists and institu- 
tions, if any, are to be involved? 

10. How will the public be informed about 
the project? 

11. How will the public be involved with 
the project? 

12. What products will be developed with 
the collected data? 

Even though aspects of the plan may 
change over the course of the project, 
much time and effort will be saved and con- 
fusion avoided if the answers to as many of 
these questions as possible ai e determinetl 
before other project activities commence.* 
Projects can be conducted at various lev- 
els of depth and extent, depending on a 
number of factors, including the needs of 
the project, available time and resources, 
and the expertise of personnel. One projec t 
might attempt to survey a community s 
expressive culture comprehensively. 
Another might seek t(» document one tvpe 
of cultural expression, such as net-making 
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skills or architecture, Yet another might 
document a single, local boat type. 

If the project is to be a group effort, a 
project coordinator should be selected. The 
coordinator will determine the assignment 
of tasks in accordance with fieldworkers’ 
specific knowledge or interests, or along the 
lines of the study area’s demographic or 
geographic features. The coordinator may 
also decide if project participants are to 
work singly, in pairs, or in teams. 

Cultural institutions such as historical 
societies, museums, libraries, and archives 
can enhance the success of a project in a 
number of ways. In addition to providing 
access to their collections, they can often 
supply technical assistance concerning 
methods for collecting, cataloging, and pre- 
serving field data. Some repositories lend 
tape recorders, cameras, and other field 
equipment. Choose a suitable repository to 
ensure the preservation of field data long 
after the project has ended. Making the 
selection at the start of the project will allow 
fieldworkers to comply with any special 
requirements and procedures established 
by the repository. For example, if cataloging 
procedures require that all photographs be 
accompanied by specific data (such as date, 
subject, place of the photograph, and name 
of the photographer), fieldworkers will be 
prepared to record these data when the 
photograph is taken. Many repositories 
have forms that can be used by fieldworkers 
for collecting and cataloging field data, and 
for the acccpumce of donated materials. 

The goal of a project might be to docu- 
ment some aspect of an area's maritime 
heiitage and preset ve the documents in an 
archive. Alternatively, a project's go.tl might 
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include not only collection and preserva- 
tion of data but also dissemination of por- 
tions of it. There are many ways to inform 
others about local maritime heritage. One 
can plan exhibits, walking tours, or presen- 
tations of maritime skills at public schools 
in conjunction with the study of local his- 
tory. One can arrange a local maritime folk 
arts day consisting of demonstrations of a 
varietv of traditional skills such as boat- 
building, net-making, oyster-shucking, story- 
telling, and cooking. Possible publications 
include local histories, cook books, photo 
albums, and anthologies of local tales. 

The development of such projects 
requires careful planning and, in some 
cases, budgeting. If funds are necessary, it 
mav be appropriate to solicit contributions 
from local businesses and organizations. If a 
project requires major funding, investigate 
possible resources, including granting insti- 
tutions, locally based corporations, and 
foundations.*^ Local or state arts councils, 
state humanities councils, state historic 
preservation offices, municipal offices of 
cultural affairs, and state folk cultural 
offices can sometimes provide funding 
and/or information about grant programs 
sponsored by other agencies. 

Preliminary Research 

In order to obtain maximum benefit 
from time in the field, the researcher must 
locate and analyze as much information as 
possible about the study area and the topics 
the {)i()ject addresses before the start of 
fieldwork. If significant data are uncovered, 
thev ( an help determine the best cotirse for 
fieldwork and (‘iihaiue the (|ualitv ol work 
in the field. To ensure that research ellorts 
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val. l^oto courtesy 
if Flttrida Photo- 
i^phic .Archive 




are not duplicated, it is essential to deter- 
mine what cultural documentation projects, 
if any, have been previously undertaken 
within the study area. 

Valuable information on maritime her- 
itage can be found in books, articles, census 
records, wills, deeds, university theses and 
dissertations, photograph collections, maps, 
charts, and business records. Helpful publi- 
cations concerned with natural resources 
are issued by federal and state agencies 
such as the U S. Coast Guard, the National 
Marine Fisheiies Service, and the Sea (iiant 
College extension system. Likely souK es of 
research materials include libraries, histori- 
cal societies, archives, museums, court 
houses, newspaper files, and private collec- 
tions. A number of major public ations 



devoted to maritime heritage are listed in 
the bibliography. Two especially useful 
sources of information: Directory of Maritime 
Heritage Resourys, published by the National 
Trust for Historic Preservation, and Mar- 
itime Folklife Resources, published by the 
.\inerican Folklife Center at the Library of 
Congress.^ 

For most research projects, it is impoitant 
to acquire knowledge about the study area's 
natural environment, including its climate, 
seasonal weather patterns, topography, 
flora, and fauna. If, for example, local fish- 
ing traditions are to be investigated, it is 
••ssenlial to know what species are found in 
local waters and the life cycle of each. Infor- 
mation about the biology' of fish and shell- 
fish provides a kev to understanding the 
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patterns of heha\ior of the fisheriiieii who 
pursue them. 

Similarly, it is essential to learn about the 
laws that regulate commercial and recre- 
ational fishing within the study area. Are 
there different categories of fishing 
licenses? Is there a “limited entry” system 
for licensing? ,\ie there specific open and 
closed fishing seasons? Are there species- 
specific fishing zones? Do regulations 
restrict fishing activities to certain rvpes of 
vessels or gear? 

In addition to amassing specific wpes of 
information about the environment and 
laws that regulate its use, researchers should 
attempt to synthesize data and formulate a 
history of the relationship between the en\v 
ronment and people. How has the en\iron- 
ment shaped human activities? How have 
human acti\ities altered the environment? 
Wliat are the principal “seasonal rounds” of 
activities followed by people within the 
study area, and how have they changed over 
time? In order to develop a study area’s 
en\ironmental history, researchers may find 
it helpful to consult with biologists, ecolo- 
gists, geographers, soil scientists, and others 
who are familiar with the region. 

Before commencing fieldwork, a 
researcher should use maps and charts to 
become more familiar with the study area. 
Ordinary road maps provide some informa- 
tion about the landscape, but U.S. Geologi- 
cal Service topographical maps and 
National Oceanic and .\tmospheric .\dinin- 
istration nautical charts provide much 
more. Other cartographic aids include 
maps used hv local governments lor zoning 
aiui propel tv assessment, and maps used h\ 
historic p'^eservation organizations to show 
the locations of sites and properties. Aerial 
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photographs, sometimes obtainable from 
state departments of natural resources or 
the offices of county property appraisers, 
can serve the same function. .All these mate- 
rials can illuminate settlement patterns and 
locate man-made structures, waterways, 
landmarks, and fishing grounds. .After field- 
work has begun, researchers can draw' their 
own maps or modifv existing maps in order 
to plot features of the landscape such as the 
distribution of house t>pes, the boundaries 
of fishing territories, and the locations of 
significant buildings and navigation land- 
marks. 

.Another Naluable preliminary actirit\' is a 
reconnaissance field trip. This is especially 
useful if researchers are not familiar with 
the study area, Essentially, the purpose of 
such a trip is lo survey the study area to 
determine a region’s general layotit, and to 
ideniifv features that merit documentation. 

I he next task is to create a list of potential 
interviewees. This is done by talking with 
residents of the study area. Indiriduals likely 
to have especially broad riews of local mar- 
itime actirities include harbor masters, fish- 
eries extension agents, fish buyers, and the 
employees of marine supply stores and bait 
and tackle shops. Postiil clerks, clergymen, 
town officials, shop keepers, and newspaper 
reporters may also be good sources of infor- 
mation. \N"hen asking questions, researchers 
should make it clear who they are, what 
information is being sought, and why the 
information is being sought. There is no 
substitute for honest) in such matters. Field- 
workers — especially if thev are strangers — 
mav emounter some measure of suspicion 
on the part of people thev conta( t. While 
attitudes var\ considerablv from place to 
place, it is important to bear in mind that 
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'm(|uisiti\(‘ a!i‘ not alwa\s vit'ucd 

in a OliciTsiu h attitudrs ai<‘ 

llu‘ ol ,\( tual ot |H‘r( ill-ticat- 

iiuMU trom inariiu‘ patrol on'icnrs, biolo- 
gists. and oiluM rcpri‘si*niativt‘s of state 
regulatory a^tnu ies, as well as aj^ents of tlu‘ 
InttM'iial Revenue St*rvii e and various types 
ot reseaia hers. A taetic that sometimes 
lu’lps to a((piaint |)eople with research 
i‘tiorts is to submit a news release about tin* 
proje( t to the local newspaper. II the 
ieU*ase iiuludes a re(|uest for assistatui*. 
a( Toinpanit (i bv the address and telephone 
nuinbei of the project coordinator, ari‘a 
residents mav provide suggestions about 
knowledgeable people to ititerview atni 
otluT >our(cs of infor Jiiation. The “Infor- 
mant Inlormatioir* form included as 
App(*ndix A.l ( an be tised to d(*velop a file 
of potential informants. 

Aftei a list of potential informants has 
been drawn Uj), use it to plan a schedule 
for interviewing and other types of docu- 
tnentation. For example, if researchers 
have little understanding of the history of 
the studv area, they might first interview a 
retired sch(»ol teat her whom area residents 
have named as the person most knowledge- 
able about hxal history. Similarlv. if the 
project is concerned only with local boat- 
ijuilding traditions, researchers might draw 
up a list of all local builders, colled basic 
information about each one, then decide 
to contact the most experienced builder 
before speaking with the others. For the 
purposes of some projects, such as compre- 
hensive surveys of local maritime tradi- 
tions, it is important to select a repre- 
sentative sample of lo( al residents. 

Resear< lu’i's shotdd be flexible in their 
work and be prepared to modify their field 
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plan if new leads develop or new sources of 
information are discovered. If the project is 
a group effort, regular meetings with other 
fieldworkei s will be needed to share infor- 
mation and to assess the need for any mod- 
ifications in the work plan. As more and 
more data are collected, fieldworkers may 
recognize the need to add or delete certain 
queries, potential informants, and topics. 
In addition, experiences in the field may 
indicate the need to alter documentation 
techniques. 

Before interviewing begins, attempt to 
determine local standards for meeting a 
new person. Is it considered appropriate to 
make initial contact over the telephone? Is 
an unannounced \isit to a person's home by 
a stranger acceptable? Would an introduc- 
tion by another resident be the best 
approach? It is also prudent to learn local 
\iews about proper attire, times of the day 
to visit, and forms of address. 

It is often beneficial to use the first face- 
to-face contact with a potential informant to 
introduce oneself, explain the project, and 
obtain more information about the person 
before getting down to the business of 
scheduling an interview. It may turn ou. 
that the person knows nothing whatsoever 
about project topics; consequently, it may 
not be necessary to bring up the subject of 
an interview. If the person does possess rele- 
vant knowledge, the initial meeting can also 
serve as an opportunirv to gather informa- 
tion for use in preparing for the formal 
inter\iew. On occasion, when the subject is 
willing and ihe inler viewer is prepared, the 
initial meeting inav also prove to be an 
appropriate time lo coiuliu t an interview. 
In order to be readv to take advantage of 
such opportunities, fieldworkers should 
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Mi'nfii \upi)i\ 

>fttrt li (t\ 

Wt’f inti s Mcrwt 
Supphvs i)f 
ApaUuhiiola. 
hlanda, ptcturai 
hert\ arc nf fm iinod 
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buildtrs, tiearmnk- 
erf, and other 
potetitiol infor- 
mants. In this 
photo, fleldziorhr 
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speaks ivilh a local 
en^ne mechanic as 
a store cltrk looks 
on. Photo by 
f)ai*id A. ta\lor 
(hMPS(,^ii)n)inh\ 



Record I mi ttbst 
Horn and othtr d.ita 
tn a field notebo^ 
lA an tvvs(7i/i'i/ field 
icork task. //m‘ 
fieldieotior \am\ 
.Vim: jots fieldnotes 
while nbiHird 
an skiff on 

Apahn hn ola Haw 
Honda. Photo b\ 
David .\. iaylor. 
( diO'tes^ of HurvdH 
nf ifai nitt I nlfdlfe 
l*rot^twis 



have I tu* lU’c fssai V ^(juipmnu — lape 
iect)i(ltT, tape, nott*l)nok. pen or pencil — 
close at hand (in the car, for example) and 
ready for inimedialc use. 

To promote successful fieldwork and 
encourage community support and cooper- 
ation, fieldworkers should: (1) be open and 
honest about the nature of their work; (2) 
demonstrate enthusiasm for their work; (3) 
cultivate the skill of listening to what people 
have to say; (4) be sensitive to appropriate 
beha\ior and etiquette; (5) protect sensitive 
ccnfidenlial information elicited from 
informants; and (6) show informants that 
their assistance is genuinely appreciated. 




Fieldnotes 

Fverv researcher should maintain a held 
notebook. Fieldiuues are a record of the 
researcher's activities in the field and 
should be written up before the end of 
every dav. They should include such things 
as genera! observations about the progress 
of fieldwork, impressions of persons who 
have been interviewed, summaries of con- 
versations, descriptions of settings, and 
drawings and diagrams of buildings and 
other artifacts. They should also include 
information that is useful for the interpreta- 
tion of project documents, such as lighting 
conditions during photography and sources 
of extraneous sounds picked up by a tape 
recorder.^ Maintaining a field notebook or 
fieldnote files in a portable computer is an 
excellent way of preserving small bits of 
data that may seem insignificant at the time 
of entry but will take on importance after 
fieldwork is completed. At the very least, 
fieldnotes provide a useful chronology of 
the fieldworker's aclirilies. At best, they are 
the intellectual core of a project's docu- 
mentation. preserring the observations and 
ruminations of the fieldworker as the pro- 
ject unfolds. 

Interviewing 

Interviewing is an efficient techniepu* for 
gathering data and the one most oft<*n UM-d 
bv many cultural spec ialists. When a field- 
worker condiu ts an interview, he or she 
must delennine the amount of control 
to he applied. A nondirected interview 
enccnirages discussion of a wide range of 
topics that are largely determined bv tlie 
interests of the informant. .\ directed inter- 
view is usually < liaracteri/ed by the inter- 
viewer's attention to verv specific topic s and 
questions. Sometimes the interviewer tnay 
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I h.m^r tlu‘ .i|)|)i <>a( li . In) cxainplr, iin 
)i)in vifwri mi^lu swil( h li ( )in a U‘d in 
.) nnndii (‘I U'd appro. u l) il il luaomt'S t‘\i* 
<if)ii ih.il an inlnim.im’s sioivhnusi* nt ira- 
(iilinn.il knn\vl(‘(lg(‘ pirstMUs an unusual 
op[)nitunitv tor tlu‘ doc imunualinn nt manv 
^riHM.il *ispi‘( is ot lo( al lullurc. Data 
rlh iu (i during inU‘r\ ii‘\vs ( .in l)i‘ n'conird 
in wilting in tlu‘ tnnn ot tk‘l(inntrs. nr .iS 
.iiiswcis to (|U(‘siinns nn a (|ni‘siionnairt‘. 

I In \ ( .in also l)c U‘( <)| (UmI vcrhalim nn 
audio l.ip(‘ w ill) a iap(‘ i in oi (ii‘i, or 
irMndt‘d hoih auialK .ind \isu.ills on \i(li‘(^ 
tape will) a vid(‘o (.iiiu'ia and sound unit. In 
il)f ( .isf ot inu*r\ir\vs u‘i oidcci on audio oi 
\idco tapi\ il is propn lo .isk du* intormani 
In si^n a tnnsi-ni torm in order lo eslahlish 
dial hr oi sht“ has ^iwn permission tor ihe 
use ni intoimalion on the Mpe, I he K*\l ot 
the Ini in should spec it\ as a< ( uralelv as pos- 
Slide whei(“ lh(“ lape recording will he 
dt‘pnsiu“d and how il inav he usc'd. It the 
inl(nn).inl wislu's lo place resti ic lions on 
die use ni ilu“ r(“(ordin^. ihese resiriclions 
should h(“ wrillen on ihe torm. A sample 
’Inlcnm.int ( .onsenl’* lonn is im hided as 
\ppendi\ A/J 

IhtMc is no (|uesiion ih.il lape-iec ord(*d 
uuei\ iews .in“ .m eilta livt' wa\ lo colh*c I 
inloi m.ilion. In ihns(‘ unl.imiliar widi held- 
wnik. inUM\iewin^ on lape mav appear lo 
he ihe easiest i.isk im.ij^inahle: jusi lurn on 
die l.tpe lecordn .ind U‘l die ptnsnn l.ilk. 
hill In ol)i.iin m.ixinimn v.iliu'. a iap(“- 
leioidcMl inleivit'W shouUi not lu“ vit'wtai as 
.1 leplattmicml tor hai k^rnund K'scmk Ii or 
as a sidisiiiule lor taking notes. I urilu'r- 
mnie. siu((“ nii(“'s lime in tlu“ tudd is lim- 
ited. it is ii( ((‘ssar\ in prt'part' dinrou^hly 
tni iiiUM \ itwvs. I.(‘.irn as mm h as possible 
ahoiii die topic nr topic s lo he* disc ussc'd. 
Altcmipi to anticipate' the kind nl c'Xpc'i list' 
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Hrninrti Milh't of 
! Honda. 

a cfjNf net. 
i*hnto h\ 

!)nrid A. In\lor 



the inlnim.iiil j)()ss(‘sscs ht‘{oi(‘ (lie iiUri- 
[oi down noU‘s in iidSiiiuc (oiucin- 
inj; lo|)i( s In l)t‘ rxplnu’d. A iioN iit* should 
|)i.uiitt‘ mtt‘1 \ it'win^ wiih a Irllow UMin 
nuniilun, tririul, ni tainilv im*nilu*i Ixdoir 
t‘nU‘rin^ rhr tirld. I ho c\|)(M icm c ol 
i n u* I \ it*w t*(i is f(jually inslriu live 
and (onn il)un*s lo a keen aj>|)i (*( ialion oi 

liU“ |>1<)( (‘SS. 

lnit‘i \irws ituonird on taj)(* air do( u- 
Mu ius ilial noi onl\ luuudit llu* (»)lUa(oi. 
1)UI, ii j>irsri \rd in a irposiloir siu h as a 
lil)iai\, mus(‘um. oi auhi\r, tan also assisi 
luluit* irsOitMluMs. 1 lu“ inUT\'i(‘wrr should 
lu*ai in mind dial ollurs not present ill thr 
lime ol llu* at In.d inu*i vit*w may soinrdav 
listen lo llu* lapt‘. lo tarililale lull and 
pi opt*i' ( t)inj>irh(*nsion ot llu* inu*i \irw, pa\ 
t lose alU*nlion lo iht* tt*t hnical cpialitv oi 
ihe rt*tt)i(ling, and li\ lo elaiity all issiu*s 
(list iissed. It, tor t‘xainple, an intormani 
sa\s, “1 t aught a lish this big," and bolds his 
oi hei bands apai t lo indit ale the si/e, llu* 
inlt*rviewei shtiidd say, “Oh, about ihiilv 
iu( hes" (or whalevt*! length is appmpiialt*) , 
in order lo t laritv the approximate si/e to' 
iht* benetii ot ihost* whti listen lo llie 
i (*( ordirig later on. 

Siiue die field it*( ()i(ling should reprt*- 
senl, as a< ( urateU’ as jiossible, the (oniniu- 
ni( ali\t* t*\rnt imolving iht* interviewrr and 
llu* siibjt*( t, the inlt*i \ it*wer should not turn 
llu* n*(()i(ier on and oil dining the iiilei- 
vit*w in an ettdrl to sa\r tape. Moreo\(*i, it 
t h t* in te I viewer t rec|ut*n t Iv turns the 
i (*(ordt‘i tui and ott w hen llu* subjt i t is 
sj)t*aking, tlu* sidijet t < iin easdv ttu ni tlu* 
impK*ssion tliat tlu* inler\itwver considers 
somt* statt'inents to bt* lt*ss valuable than 



oiht'is. f it*l(lw ( M kei s should biiiig an adt*- 
(juatt* Mipph ot l,i[)t* and bt* pi(*part‘ti tti lei 
llu* let oidt*r i un as iit*t*l\ as possible. 

1 lit* list* ot tapt* t iitalog loi ins, lo be lilU*ti 
oul l)N llu* toilet tor as soon as possible alu*i 
eat h iiitt i vit w, is essential. (Completed t ata- 
log loims strengthen the \alue ot rt*tt)rd- 
ings b\ proNiding detailed outlines ol their 
tontents. Kven it tiill, vt*rb. dm iranst rip- 
tions t)t tleld ret ortiings are to be inatie 
hitei on — otten an expeiisist* and linieuon- 
suming prot t*ss — ilu‘ prep, n ation oi t al.i- 
logs is still lienetii iiil. An “Audio Tape Log" 
loi 111 is int hided as .Appendix A.‘L 

Iiilt*i Niewing is a skill ot some t't)mplt‘xilv. 
Available guities to the subject include 
Kdwaiti I). Ives's I hr ’iapr-Rrrorded InUn'vinv: 
A ( '^uidr for Firldu'orkrrs in Folklore and Oral 
History, Brut e ]at ksoif s Fieldwork, and Ken- 
neth S. ( it)ltisit‘in’s /\ (dude /or FieLl Wotkns 
in Folklore,'' These works ct)\t‘r sut h key to|>- 
its as selecting intdrmants, learning lo use 
recording equipment, keeping fieldiuites, 
using interview*ing strategies, and caia- 
loging and transcribliig field tapes. These 
topics are alst) covered in tlu* instructional 
videtuape program on interviewing, An Oral 
Historians \Vor/e, that lealures explanations 
and demonsiralions bv seasoned inter- 
viewer L(iw*ard O. Ives.*’ 

Sound Recordings 

.\ rt*searcher’s level ot t rattsiiiaiiship with 
iaj)e-i etoi (led interviews is evidenced not 
onlv bv interviewing skill, but bv the ability 
It) produt t* recordings t)t high tjualiiy. The 
at hievement ot high-<pialit\ sound ret ord- 
ings relat(*s to the type ot recorder, micro- 
phont*, and laju* used, the wav the 
etpiiomt*!!! is set up, anti iht* thoict* ot 
ret ording site. 
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Shrimp ftshrrmati 
Charles Herrin of 
Jacksonville. 

Florida, explains 
an aspect of the 
desist of his boat 
during a tape- 
recorded intervieu' 
conducted in his 
home h\ field 
u<(frkir David 
Ta\lor. I^hoto by 
Li'eElleti Friedland 
(FMPS7^lJ-m/I0) 



Audiocassette tape recorders, if carefully 
used, can give very satisfactory results. By 
and large, more expensive models ($200 to 
$500) offer the best performance, but good 
results can be obtained with less-expensive 
machines. Although the size of the very 
smallest recorders may be attractive, 
researchers should consider that slightly 
larger machines often provide some of the 
following desirable features: the use of 
larger batteries and hence greater batterv 
capacitv; an easy-to-read volume (VT) 
meter that indicates tlu‘ recording level 
(atul often the condition of the batt(‘ries as 
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well); a line- or auxiliary-level input to per- 
mit the copying of other recordings, the 
recording of an event directly from a public 
address system, or the like; and, occasion- 
ally, the ability to choose between automatic 
and manual control of recording levels. 
The very best recordings are made with pro- 
fessional open-reel equipment. In the near 
future, this equipment will likely he sur- 
passed by a new generation of portable digi- 
tal recorders. 

If interviews are structured so that the 
informant does most of the talking, a 
monaural recordt*r will prohahlv suffice. 
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Even with llu* use ot a di[>-on micn)j)hoiu‘ 
an interviewer's questions will be heard, 
although with an 'off-mike quality. On the 
other hand, if the interviews are structured 
as dialogue or if interviews are conducted 
with two or more individuals, a stereo 
recorder and two microphones may well be 
called for. A stereo recorder may also be 
useful for recording events or activities 
other than interviews. A professional sound 
recordist, however, may be needed to make 
a high-quality recording of, say, a church 
service or the verbal exchanges between 
workers on the deck of a fishing vessel. /Vnd 
certain types of musical performance may 
best be recorded in a studio. 

Regardless of the type of recorder, the 
two most important factors in producing a 
good recording are the placement of the 
microplione and the control of ambient 
sound. External cardioid, lavaliere, or clip- 
on microphones are recommended over 
internal, built-in microphones that pick up 
excessive amounts of machine noise and 
ambient sounds. Because ambient noise 
increases in proportion to the distatice 
between the microphone and the subject, it 
is important to place tiu* microphone as 
close as possible to the subject’s mouth. A 
cardioid mi(Tophone can bv attached to a 
boom and suspended above and in front of 
the subject’s head. A lavaliere or clip-f>n 
microphone (an be easilv fastened to the 
subject's clothing. 

The tvpe of recording t«ipe used is an 
important ( onsideration. For best results, 
use high-quality, name-brand tape. 
Researc hers who use cassette tapes usually 
select sixtv-minute cassettes (thirtv minutes 
per side). Longer tapes — those over fortv- 
five minutes per side — are tliinner and 
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more susceptible to stretching or breaking. 

( .assettes held together with screws are bet- 
ter than those held together with glue 
because they can be easily disassembled for 
repair of broken or Jammed tape. 
Researchers who employ open-reel 
machines usually prefer tape with a thick- 
ness of 1,5 mils because tape of this thick- 
ness is stronger and subject to less ‘‘print 
through” than thinner tape. 

The recording site is another important 
factor in achieving high-quality recordings. 
Since field interviews are usually conducted 
in a subject’s home or work place rather 
than in a sound studio, the researcher must 
select a location within such areas offering 
the best possibility for a clear recording. 
This might mean choosing a room with car- 
pets and ettrtains, which ntinimize the 
reverberation of sound, or selecting the 
room furthest from a noisy street. If a televi- 
sion or radio is playing, or a fan is whirling, 
the researcher might request that they be 
turned off during the interview. Although 
fieldworkers may feel hesitant about these 
requests, those “who work carefully with 
good equipment ('onvev to the informant 
how much they value his words and tints 
produce a flattering and positive effect.”' 

In order to facilitate the preservation of a 
field recording, copies should be made as 
soon as possible and used for cataloging 
and transcribing so the original tape can be 
spared the wear and tear. In short, the origi- 
nal recording should be viewed as the “mav 
ter” and protiM ted accorditigly. 

Participant-Observation 

One of the best wavs to understand the 
forms and functions of maritime traditions 
is to take part in the day-to-day a< tivities of 
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the community. The premise underlying 
parlicipanl-observalion, as this approach is 
called, is that the researcher becomes a 
more effective observer by taking an active 
role in the performance of regular activi- 
ties — by assisting a local cook with the 
preparation of seafood gumbo, for exam- 
ple, or by working as a deckhand on a 
shrimp boat. The approach also demon- 
strates to members of the community the 
researcher's commitment to the documen- 
tation of maritime heritage. In many cases, 
involvement with such ordinary chores as 



cleaning fish, culling oysters, or shoveling 
ice into a hold will not only enhance the 
researcher's understanding of the pro- 
cesses, techniques, and words associated 
vs'ilh these activities, but will also result in 
better rapport with informants. 

How does one arrange to be a participant 
observer in a maritime community? Usually, 
it is best not to broach the subject too early 
in a relationship. Once rapport has been 
established, many community members will 
spontaneously issue an invitation: ‘‘Well, if 
you really want to learn about oystering, the 
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in some cases, it may not he possible both 
to observe and to participate. This is espe- 
cially likely with activities that require a 
high level of expertise or are conducted at a 
pace required to meet a production sched- 
ule. For example, professional boat builders 
are seldom interested in taking the time 
recjuired to teach their multiple skills to a 
novice because they usually cannot afford 
to interrupt their work sc hedules. Conse- 
quently, unless the researc her already pos- 
sesses the skills necc*ssarv to be hired by a 
boat builder, or can plac e an order for a 
boat and convince the builder that he or 
she should be permitted to help build it, 
probably the best one can hope for is to be 
allowed to observe boatf)uilding activities 
and, when time permits, to interview c’.e 
builder. There are, however, a number of 
activities common to maritime communities 
that the researcher c an trv without a great 
deal of difficulty. I'liese inc lnd<‘ tasks that 
are basically simple and i(‘petiti\e, sue fi as 
cooking, mending nets, sorting fish, filling 
bait bags, and poling a boat. 

Although it is sometimes riec essarv to for- 
mally recjuest penuission to be a partic i- 
paut-obsei ver, as in the c ase of filleting fish 
at a fish plant, in most instances opportuni- 
ties to trv one’s hand at .in ac tivilv arise nat- 
iiiallv. I he researc her who has gone along 
on a fishing trip mainlv to ol)ser\e acti\ilies 
and take photographs ma\. tor ex.unplc’. see 
.1 chance to hedp the* < i ew soil fisfi. 
Kt'se.irc hc‘is shoiilcl alw.ns he on the look 
out tor suc h opportunities. However, oiir 
should never he piishv ahout partic ipating: 
wait lot a (liiect oiler oi obtain pei mission 

lit St. 

insfioic’ fishing ac tivities ate among those 
bc’st suited for partic ipanl-obscM vattoii. 






Alter obtaining permission from an experi- 
enced fisherman to go along on a fishing 
trip, it is important to determine the lime of 
departure, destination, and approximate 
time of return. The researcher should find 
out what personal gear and supplies should 
be obtained, including special clothing such 
as gloves, rubber boots, and foulweather 
gear; a life preserver; tools; and f(H)d. Since 
in some areas all persons engaged in com- 
mercial fishing must be properK licensed, ask 
whether a license or permission from an offi- 
cial is required. Before the trip, it is also a 
good idea to go aboard the boat and check 
out the arrangement of space and the avail- 
abilitv of running water, cooking equipment, 
and restroom facilities. Since boats, especially 
small inshore craft, are sometimes not outfit- 
ted with “heads” (restrooms), this is a detail 
that many researchers (especially female 
researchers) will not want to overlook. 

In most cases a notebook, pens, pencils, 
camera, and film are the best equipment 
lor the documentation of fishing. Because 
these items may be exposed to the ele- 
ments. it is advisable to keep them in a plas- 
tic bag. rucksack, or other waterproof 
container. Bring along several pens and 
pencils, plenty of film in a varietv’ of speeds, 
lens-cleaning fluid and tissue, and a spare 
battery for the camera. Also bring along a 
couple of rubber bands to keep the pages 
of the field notebook from blowing around 
if the wind comes up. Tape recording inter- 
views on a boat may be hindered by the 
noise created by the vessel's engines.'^ Fur- 
thermore. it may not be possible for the 
fishermen to take time from their normal 
a( tiviti(‘s to participate in an int(*rvie\\ 
However, some types of fisliing trips, espe- 
( iallv those which are ( haractei i/ed bv long 
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periods of slack time, can be conducive to 
tape recording. The feasibility of making 
sound recordings should be determined 
before the trip. If the decision is made to 
bring recording equipment, be sure to 
carry along enough fresh batteries. 

Before leaving on the fishing trip, write 
down a list of topics to be investigated on 
board the boat. These might include: 

• names and uses of boat spaces and gear 

• sequence of fishing operations 

• information needed to kKate fishing areas 

• roles of crewmen 

• ages and working experience of crewmen 

• family ties between crewmen 

• names fishermen use for birds, fish, 

landmarks, and fishing grounds 

• approximate times of fishing opera- 

tions, rest periods, and meals 

• jokes, stories, and other narratives 

• beliefs 

• customs 

• communication with fishermen on 

other boats 

• navigation techniques, including the 

use of landmarks 

Wliile aboard a fishing boat, researchers 
should be honest about the amount of 
experience they have had with fishing. 
There is no point in pretending to be expe- 
rienced. In fact, if the researcher is recog- 
nized as a novice, fishermen will often go 
out of their way to explain the basic 
details — the how and the why — of their 
activities; such details would not be articu- 
lated under normal circumstances. More- 
over. be< ause fishing can be hazardous. 
c‘vc‘11 for the mos! experienced fisherman, 
be sure to ,isk the crewmen to identifv the 
safest places to stand during fishing opera- 
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lions. .Uthou^h tjshcrmcn will prohablv be 
conUMit to let the researcher stand hack and 
observe their work, write notes, and lake 
photographs, it is worthwhile to volunteer 
to help with some aspect of the work. If the 
offer is accepted, assistance will lighten 
fishermen’s work load, and also give them 
cause to view the researcher as a “good 
sport*' and a person “not too proud to get his 
hands dirty.” 

In order to understand the meaning of 
the activities taking place on the boat, 
“begin very generally and let the patterns of 
movement, smells, noises and colors suggips/ 
their own %iructure to you.® Throughout the 
fishing trip try to determine the flow of 



work. How are decisions reached about 
when and where to fish? What is the regular 
sequence of aciiuiies involved with selling 
and reirie\ing gear? Wliai are the specific 
responsibilities of each crewman? How is 
information communicated between crew- 
men? WTien do periods of intense activity 
occur? Wlien are the slack limes? Because 
most types of fishing involve the repetition 
of a particular sequence of actions, it is 
likely that the researcher will have several 
opportunities to observe the performance 
of the “core technique” characteristic of the 
fishery. 

If time permits, it is instructive to make 
more than one trip on the same boat in 
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order to verify observations made on the 
first trip. Additional trips can also be made 
to study how changes in gear, weather, 
time of year, and depth of water influence 
fishing. 

Photography 

Photography is an invaluable tool for 
recording many subjects of cultural signifi- 
cance, from single artifacts to complicated 
events. \ detailed discussion of the merits 
of photography as a research tool is beyond 
the scope of the present publication, but 
the reader is advised to consult John and 
Malcolm Collier’s Visual Anthropology: Pho- 
tography as a Research Tool and Bruce J^ick- 
son’s Fieldwork.^^ 

Today, the standard equipment for still 
photography in the field is the 3S-min single 
lens reflex (SLR) camera with interchange- 
able lenses. Since it is often beneficial to 
make a photographic record on color as 
well as on black-and-white film, access to two 
camera bodies with an identical lens mount- 
ing system is desirable. Due to advances 
made in electronics in recent years, modern 
35-mm cameras are relatively easy to oper- 
ate. Most possess “automatic” modes that 
require the photographer to do little more 
than focus and press the shutter release. 

The choice of color or black-and-white 
filni should be based on how the pho- 
tographs will be used. For example, ii a 
publication will be the result of a documen- 
tation project, black-and-white film is proba- 
hlv the appropriate choice in most cases. If 
the main vehicle for communication will be 
a slide show, then color slides are the better 
choice. The goals of some projects will dic- 
tate that fieldworkers use both color and 
black-and-white film for documentation. A 



wide assortment of slow and fast films 
designed for various lighting conditions are 
available — slower films for bright light and 
faster films for low light. In order to obtain 
the best possible photographs under field 
conditions, researchers should carry sev- 
eral rolls of film suited to different levels 
of light. In settings where very low light 
prevails, the use of an electronic flash 
(strobe) and/or a sturdy tripod may be 
advantageous. 

\Mien planning how photography will be 
conducted in the field, it is advisable to 
draw up a schedule of photographic tasks. 
Most field photography can be assigned to 
one of four subject categories: human activ- 
ities, portraits, artifacts, and photographs in 
an informant’s collection. Each of these 
presents particular problems for the pho- 
tographer and calls for the application of 
certain equipment or techniques. 

When photographing human activities, 
24-min and 35-mm wide-angle lenses are 
useful for capturing two or more petmie 
relating to each other, to their w’ork, and to 
interior space. Complete coverage of 
human activities requires taking a \ariety of 
medium and close-up shots while walking 
all the way around the scene. In order to 
ensure that every step of a process is 
recorded, fieldworkers should learn to take 
many photographs. 1-aier, copies of photos 
can be used to great ad\antage in eliciting 
detailed information from informants 
about the various steps in the process — 
details that might otherwise escape the 
attention of the fieldworker. 

Portrait phoiographv is usuallv com 
diicted with lenses with focal lengths of 85- 
mm to 135-min. When taking portrait 
photos, tripods may be used to increase 
camera steadiness. People who pose for por- 
traits are usually more conscious of the pho- 
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tograplicr than an* those who are engaged 
in activities. Frequentlv sul)jects will stiften 
up and assume an extremely grave 
demeanor. It is the fieldworker’s responsibil- 
ity to make the subject feel at ease so that a 
more natural image may be recorded. Usu- 
ally this can be achieved if good rapport is 
established. It is often helpuil for the pho- 
tographer to explain the ty pe of shot that he 
or she would like to take and how the equip- 
ment will be used to achieve that end. 

With artifact photography; it is important 
to take photographs of each artifact from a 
variety of angles in order to record its basic 
characteristics. With complex objects, take 
close-up shots of significant features as well. 
So that viewers of photographs will be able 
to discern the si/e of the artifact, it is ad\is- 
able to place a suitable object of known 
size — a coin, a ruler, a range pole — next to 
it for at least one shot. For example, when 
photographing buildings a range pole 
marked off in one-foot intervals and a 
shorter measuring stick marked off in feet 
and inches are appropriate for most shots. 
Photographers should pav close attention 
to background and depth of field to ensure 
that the artifact is sharplv depicted on film. 
With laige, immovable artifacts, such as 
houses, the photographer should select 
lighting conditions and viewing angles 
that depict them to best advantage. .Small 
artifacts c an be placed in front of ( ontras;- 
ing backgrounds. Because' tripods im tease 
camera stability and permit longer expo- 
sure times, they ,in‘ useful foi ,iitifa(t plun 
tographv. 

Fieldworkers are often given permission 
to copy photogiapbs in piivate collections, 
While it is sometimc’s p()ssible to boitow 
photographs and take them to a profes- 



sional photo lab to be copied, if copies are 
made at the owner's home the chance of 
losing originals is eliminated.” Copies can 
be made with a 35-mm camera and a stan- 
dard copy stand consisting of an adjustable 
camera mount, a platform upon which the 
photo rests, and bright lights for illuminat- 
ing the photo. ,\n acceptable substitute can 
be improvised by inverting the center col- 
umn of a tripod, affixing the camera to the 
mount, and using adjustable lamps or natu- 
ral light to illuminate the subject photo. 
Special attachments for close-up work, or 
“micro*' or “macro" lenses, arc highly rec- 
ommended for copying photographs and 
other small objects. Wlien copying photos, 
fieldworkers should bear in mind that a 
photo itself is an artifact. In order to convey 
this, it is important to take at least one shot 
of the entire photo, iiu hiding its borders. 

Although it is impossible to predict all 
the photographic problems that may occur 
ill maritime settings, it is possible to note a 
few that fieldworkers are likely to 
encounter. When photographing on and 
around water, glare from reflec ted sunlight 
is a frequent annovance. In order to redm e 
glare, one may wish to consider attaching a 
polarising filter to the camera lens. These 
filters are relatively inexpensive and may he 
purchased at most camera shops. .Anothei 
problem is damage to e(|uipmcut resulting 
from contact yvith water. espc( i.illv salt 
water. IMiotogi apbv on moving boats, for 
txamplc. neatb alwa\s *‘xposes photo- 
grapbic gCiii to spr.iy. b) i ut down on expo- 
sure to water. (*(|uipinenl not in use should 
b<* kept in a plastic bag or some other water- 
proof contaimu. In a(iditi(Mi. it is iinpoitani 
to change film and lenses in prolec ted areas 
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to ensuR’ that water does not enter a cam- 
era's internal mechanisms. If underwater 
photography is required, special waterproof 
housings and waterproof cameras can be 
obtained at a variety of prices. One other 
problem that often confronts fieldworkers 
is achieving good photographic coverage in 
confined spaces, such as boat cabins and 
small workshops. This problem is easily 
solved with the use of wide-angle lenses. In 
such situations, 24-mm and 28-mm lenses 
are especially useful. 

In order to permit proper cataloging and 
analysis, it is necessary to record all perti- 
nent data about each photograph. General 
information about the photo session (such 
as date, place, names of subjects, descrip- 
tion of scene, and name of photographer) 
should be recorded in the fieldnotes at the 
end of each day of photography. The cata- 
loging of individual images will probably 
not occur until after the film has been pro- 
cessed and converted into slides or nega- 
tives. After processing, data pertinent to 
each image can be entered on a form, such 
as the “Photograph Log’' included as Appen- 
dix A. 4. Black-and-white films can be more 
efficienilv cataloged and filed if a contact 
sheet is made of each roll. The tiling of 
slides is enhanced with the use of archival- 
qualitv slide storage sheets. 

If a project’s fieldworkers are not experi- 
emed photographers, or if the prodiu lion 
ot high-(|Uulitv photographs is important 
for the success of a project, it mav be a good 
idea to obtain the servic e's of a profc'ssional 
photogi aplu'i. 

Documenting Artifacts 

The investigation ot manv topic s is 
required for a full understanding of anv 



item of culture within its natural selling. 
Documentation of items of material culture 
should begin with a review of published and 
unpublished information pertaining to the 
type of artifact to be documented. Although 
the nature of information sought will vary 
according to the goals of the project and 
the expertise of researchers, central topics 
to be investigated include distribution, 
design, construction, and use. Moving from 
the general class of artifacts to the specific 
example to be documented in the field, 
researchers should ascertain: 

• the date of its creation 

• the name of its designer 

• the name of its maker 

• the names of present and past owners 

• its uses 

• the materials of which it is made 

• its component parts 

• modifications to its structure or use 

• its significance to the ( ommunin 

The next step in the documentation pro- 
cess is the recording of physical properties. 
This can be a< complished through the 
application of techniques such as photogra- 
phv, drawings, field ohservaiion, and mea- 
surement of principal dimensions. Because 
boats and buildings are two of the most 
prominent types of ailifac is to be found in 
maritime communities, additional com- 
ments about the documeiuaiion of their 
physK ,il properties are in order. 

Boats are an important and conspicuous 
class of objec is in maritime culture, and 
they often exhibit regional differences in 
form, ( onsirnciion, and use as a result of 



adaptation to spctifR t nvironinnual condi- 
tions and use ircpnierncnts. For example, 
the li^ht “glades skiff’ is well suited to tfu* 
calm, shallow waters of the e\eif^lades of 
south Florida, Other types, such as the 
Maine lobster boat, the New Jersey sneak- 
box. the Lake Superior fjsh tug. and the 
L.ouisiana pirogue, possess forms that ha\e 
eyohed as builders attempted to impro\e 
their suitabilitv to local contexts, Because of 
their importance to residents of maritime 
communities, boats are prime candidates 
for documentation. 

In many cases, the documentation of the 
forms of boats requites specialized skills 
and knowledge. It is especially important to 
learn how to take accurate measurements 
h\ hand. Unlike buildings and other arti- 
facts that possess straight lines and flat sur- 
faces. boats often haye complicated shapes 
base<i on complex curyi s. Such shapes, 
which gent*rall\ \ai \ greatU o\er the length 
of a hull, make the accurate recording of 
hull forms a painstaking and time-omsum- 
ing task and Cidl for the use of certain tools 
and technique's. In addition, to ensure that 
component parts of \essels are properly 
identified, it is necessary to become familiar 
with standard terminologv .is well as local- 
ized terms. An ext client udereiur woi k for 
standard terminolog\ is Rene de Ken hoye's 
!ntnn(iUoual Mantwu l)}c{wuar\y- 

If the goal of a project is to doc ument 
local craft so that exact forms can be pre- 
srr\ed. then the- desiuci ciio pioduct of 
fieldwork is prohahh a se t of .ac ui.ite liiies 
plans and a table' of offse ts toi eae h boat. In 
.iddition to pie'se i ving boat toims gi.iphi- 
c.dlv. sue h dat.i c.m be* used in l)uild le plie.is 
.uid to stud\ loe.il de’sigii ,md ((mstiiu tmn 
pi.Ktice*^. If the piojeat re-ijime's the- pm- 
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duction of high-quality lines plans, it niay 
be necessary to hire a naval architect to 
record the hull form and execute drawings. 
Alternatively, researchers may elect to learn 
how to “take the lines” of a vessel and sup- 
ply these data to a naval architect or compe- 
tent draftsm.m for conversion to a lines 
plan. For projects that do not demand prc' 
fessional-quality lines plans, it may be possi- 
ble for fieldworkers to record hull 
measurements and execute adequate lines 
plans for small craft (under twenty feet). 
Essentially, “taking the lines” is a process of 
obtaining measurements from an existing 
hull, recording these measurements in a 
standard table of offsets, and then using 
these measurements to draft (or loft) in two 
dimensions the set of drawings that defines 
the hull form. The amount of time required 
to learn this process will vary, but it is prob- 
ably safe to say that a person can acquire 
the basic skills necessary for small craft doc- 
umentation in a week or less. 

The best way to learn is to observe an 
experienced person Uike the lines of a boat, 
then imitate the lines taker’s actions. If such 
an opportunity is not available, one may 
learn the basics by studying published 
descriptions of the process, then practicing 
with an actual lx>at, preferably a boat under 
twenty feet in length. Fieldworkers must 
bear in mind that no single methodology 
can be used tor the documentation of all 
vessels. Lines-taking techniques must be 
modified in accordance with such factors as 
vessel size, shape, and location. Techniques 
are discussed by John C»ardner in his arti- 
cles ‘Taking Lines Off Bigger Boats. “Tak- 
ing Off Lines Allows Duplication of Existing 
Boats.” and 'Ti iangulation MetluKl is Well 
Suited to l.ifting l.uu's”; hv Walter |. Sim- 



mons in his book Lines, Lofting and Half 
Models; and by Da\id A. Taylor in his article 
Taking the Lines.”‘^The lofting procedure 
is clearly explained in Allan H. Vaitses’s 
book Ijfting.'^ A concise description of how 
the lines of a particular small boat were 
taken off in the field is given in Appendix 
B.2 of this book. If the project’s goal is 
merely to record the general characteristics 
of local boats, then fieldworkers can record 
key measurements and other significant 
details. A boat documentation form that 
can be used for the latter purpose is 
included as Appendix A.5. 

F(^r a thorough documentation of a ves- 
sel, it is necessary to gather a variety of con- 
textual data. These data include 
information about the history of boat build- 
ing and boat use in the area, as well as 
information about the designer, builder, 
owner, and the uses of, and modifications 
to, each boat to be documented. 

Properly executed measured drawings 
are the most accurate record of a building. 
Unfortunately, exact scale drawings can be 
expensive to produce since they often 
require the services of an architect or 
draftsman. However, for the purposes of 
many projects, serriceable drawings can be 
produced by fieldworkers who do not pos- 
sess formal training in architecture. 

Before measurement activities com- 
mence, it is important to decide which 
buildings should be measured, how much 
time and personnel tan be devoted to the 
task, and the manner in which the work 
sh(uild be conducted. Since it is essential to 
understand the structure of a building in 
Older to determine what t\pes of drawings 
sluuild be made, it is heiuTicial to make a 
preliminary surve\. Because it is seldom 
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possible to record everv detail of a building, 
the fieldworker must decide what features 
of the structure to record and the tvpes of 
drawings and their complexity, As Harley J. 
Me Kee points out in Rmmiitig Historic Build 
Th* Historic American Building Survey, 
sevf’ial types of drawings can be made, 
itu hiding location plan (which locates the 
property with reference to highways, towns, 
and natural features), plot plan (which indi- 
cates the building's relationship to struc- 
tures, gardens, or other features of the 
immediate environment), floor plan (which 
lec ords room layout, and locations of doors, 
windows, stairways, and structural suppcjrts 
ol each level of the building), and exterior 
elovaiion (which represents the facade of a 
building projected on a vertical plane), 

With regard to the measurement of the 
.u tual structure, best results are obtained bv 
lecoiding measurements by hand. This can 
In* effic iently accomplished by three-person 
teams; two to take measurements and one 
to n*(oi(l measurements in a field note- 
lK)ok. Two can accurately collect data if one 
calls out measurements and the other 
records them. Because it is difficult to mea- 
sure large surfaces without assistance, single 
lieldworkers cannot work as efficiently. To 
ensure that field measurements are prop- 
erly interpreted when it is time to use them 
to produce a scale drawing, it is helpful to 
sket( h the feature to be measured in the 
fu-ld iU)iebook before measuring begins, 
I hen, .is measurements are taken, they can 
be wiilten alongside corresponding aspects 
of ih(‘ skelth. Measuring diAiu s (unployed 
l)\ iieldwoikers imludi* sti‘(‘l tapes, folding 
t iile V and str.iight i uli‘s \ jimfllc gimge ( an 
Ik used to ii‘cord tlu‘ sliapt s nt moulding. 
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Site pldfi prut) 

I rt\ ttf hniitlff 

Herman H. Dixon 
of AhclL Marxlaml. 
rhis plan uas t \< - 
i uted m D^Sl h\ 

I anhiti'i tiov stu 

< dtmt.K ^Milium I . 

Honstra ami 
William 1). 
MvCouan far the 
(Mli^iTt Manne 
\ULsmnr Solomons, 
Marxlaml. rhett 
ivork u a.s part of an 
exhibit project, 

I Jundtxl by the 

j ,\ationai EndoW' 

I ment for the Arts, 

• Eolk Arts fSxft^am, 

• that resulted in the 
ntiiseum \ ptrma' 

■ nnit exhibit, "Huilt 
to Huildimi 

Deadrise W'orftboat.s 
I iH Sautlurn A/nry 

land, “ l*lan 

\ I 'ou rti 's\ of ( 'a li vrt 

i Marine .Museum 




Part & How to IX)cuinent 



hi addition to othrr data noted above, 
rneasureinents of buildings should hi* sup- 
plemented by interior and exterior pho- 
tographs, and by inventories of furnishings 
and sketches of their placement. Artifacts 
found within the structure or on its prop- 
erty are particularly significant, and they 
should be fully documented. A sample 
building documentation form, which can 
be used to record measurements and other 
data, is included as Appendix A.6. 

After You Leave the Field 

Upon the completion of fieldwork, 
researchers should move on to the business 
of cataloging and analyzing the data that 
has been collected. This work, some of 
which should have already been accom- 
plished in the field, includes such tasks as 
cataloging tape recordings and photo- 
graphic materials, and evaluating the body 
of field data. If analysis reveals that some 
critical item of information was not col- 
lected. it may he necessary to return to the 
field to obtain it. 

Another post-fieldwork activity is the 
preparation of field data for a repositors. 
This iiu ludc's propcu idcuitification. cata- 
loging. and packaging of all materials in 
accordaiu e with the repository's standard 
pro( (‘(lures. If dupln ate copies of tape 
recordings or other mat(‘rials are recjuired by 
proje ( t reseau hers. it mav he advantageous 
to make them before the originals are placed 
in a repositorv, since some repositories may 
not b(‘ (‘(juipp(*d to handU* this ( hor(‘ aft(‘i 
th(‘ materials have b(’en turned ovtu. It is 
important to work closelv with repositorv per- 
sonnel to ensure that materials are pn^paied 
in a manner most (ondm ive to presei ration 
and full use hv other r(*s(*ar( lu*rs. 



Fieldworkers should express their appre- 
ciation to individuals who have assisted with 
the project. Face-to-face expressions of grat- 
itude are appropriate, as are thank-you let- 
ters on letterhead stationery when the 
project has been sponsored bv an institu- 
tion. If photography and sound recording 
have been important parts of documenta- 
tion efforts, copies of photographs and 
taped interviews make suitable gifts for peo 
pie who have been helpful. If a publication, 
exhibit, or film results from the project, 
acknowledge the assistance of local resi- 
dents in print. The way that fieldworkers 
express their gratitude will likely influence 
the level of cooperat'on a'^corded any 
future researchers. 

It is always a sound practice m keep peo- 
ple in the study area informed about the 
project. In particular, those from whom 
information has been collected should be 
kept abreast of plans for the use of the 
materials. If some pioduct will result — arti- 
cle, book, or exhibit — find ways to share it 
w^ith them. 

Ethics 

Flthics play a critical role in field research. 
Researchers must be tint! ful about the pur- 
pose of their incpiiries and should ensure 
that information elicited from people does 
not cause them harm. Commitments given 
about maintaining the anonvmitv of infiu- 
mants oi the confidentiality of information 
should always be honored. Reseaixhers 
should be sensitive to the fact that manv 
issues can be divisive within a community 
and that revealing certain kinds of informa- 
tion may have serious implications. For 
ex.imple. divulging information about a 
man's fishing territories or about the code 
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wolds lu‘ usfs owr the CB radio to let a 
kinsman know he has located a school oi 
fish could inteilc‘re with his ability to earn 
an income. Although inlormants otten 
reveal a great deal ol private knowledge to 
the researcher, the researcher shoulci not 
assume that this intormation is lor public 
dissemination. Occasionally, the rest*archer 
will lace the dilemma ol choosing between 
accuratel’ communicating the information 
that he oi die has collected and the respon- 
sibility to the people from whom inlorma- 
tion has bec*n accjuired. Since there are no 
geneial guidelines that will resolve this 
dilcminni in all cases, the ic*sc*arc h(*r will 
have* to rely on his or her sense ol justice 
and honesty.'^' 

•\ ^no(i |)ii)( rdiit.^l ourliiir tin planiiinK 

an loiMKi III Aiinr Dto v // ui. i,\iMinrs for IahhI 
Si/r:r\v \ (tutdf l<rr niiurtin^. N.tium.il Rf^- 

i>i( I hiiilfim L't. rt‘N. fd I \Va^^ll^Klol». N.iiioii.il Rr^is- 
in oi MiNtfiru iM.ut s. InUT.i^nuN RtMniut*> Division. 

I S. Dt pai lim iit ol Uu* Inmior. ^ 1-27 

* Sft*. lor t'x.implf, Tlu* Foniui.nioii (,t*nU'i\ I ht 

^■(unuiutiou l)in‘(l(ny. IHlh t'ti. (Nfvs ^o^k; Tht* round.! 
non C.nmr. and David (i, B.mn. I he “fhu- 'lo" 

(fjauts Mdfiudi Surrewjul (,rant\ft'kiTifT Ihhntifufs joy 
Ohuuniu^ f^uhln ntui (tuinls (Nt‘w York: .Amni 

(.111 ('.ooiu il on Kdiication; Macmillan, UIS 8 ). 

* N.nioii.il Iiust lor HisIoik PTfst'i\.ition, l)ire(tor\ 

nt Matitinn f{f\nuuf‘\ ( \\ .islii ny^toii : N.inoiul 

Inivi foi Mistoin I'lrsn \.Uion, l‘tH t);lVUT H.iitis.nid 
M.n\ Unifoid, MantiffW tulkhlf f^t'^ourns 

hitifx. l*iiltln .ilions ol the Ainnn.iii Kolklitc t.rnin. 
ii(» '> (W.islini^loii l.ihi .11 \ ol ( .oiiy»it‘ss. D.IHO). 

' Kicldwoi kcis slioiild fiisnir the < iintidniti.ilit\ ol 
tirldiioics ili.n lo hi^ld\ snisimt' iiitoi iii.ilioii 

jiioNidcd Its nitoi iii.iiils. .md ii<ilrs vsliuli i oiiMin dir 
In Idwoikri s i.nidid ohsri\alioiis .ilioii! indi\idiuls iii 
ilir stiid\ .nr.i ()iir irilninjur isio irtnidi unlidrnlt.il 
mini III. moil III .1 io^ srpji.itr iioin ihr in.iin lirld 
III lirs 

I d\%,ml D lu s. 1^0 I lifii lu t iO,i, ,{ hi In \ nh \ W*. ’ 
u li I ! >t I I • hi U ( o A / J ' O; I n; k i “* I ‘i >1 >{ O u ; / / / m f ^ ' i 
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(KnosNillr; I nivcrsitN of lniiu*ssrr Press. IdHO); Bruce 
)a( kson. i'lfIduHtrk (t'lhaiia and (iluca^o; I'niveisdv ol 
Illinois Press. lUHT); Kenneth S. (ioldstem. (dufU /or 
i ifhl JN hdidio* tiiatlxiio. Pa.: rolkloie ,\sso( i- 

all's. PJ64). 

*' Nor tlieast .An hives ol Folklore and Oral Historv, 
(hal Histifnan's Work, with Ih hi\t>nrd /i'c\, ltd-inmute 
i olot videotape (Oroiio. Me : Northeast .Aidiivesol 
Folkloie and Oral Hisioi\. U187). 

Carl Flnsthhauer. “Sound Re<ordmy» .nui Still 
Phoioyjraphv in the Field. “ in Hafidhook of Ameruati 
h'oikiou, edited h> Riihard M. Dorson ( Bloomin^ton; 
Indiana I ni\ersii\ I*iess, ld8ld , !^84-90. 

’ Ol (ourse. in order to ailneve the y»oals ol some 
projetls. it ina\ he desirahle to tape leioid ihr sounds 
ot engines, dei k inai Inner \, marine radios, wau's. and 
other aiiihieiit noise 

■ Rohert M, BMii^toii. "Str atey»ies lur rollectin^ 

( )u npatioiial Folklile in ( .onlrin|>orai \ I'rhaii Indus- 
lii.d Oontexls." in W'oikin^ Ammfam ( .otiitoT\f)ornr\ 
:\ppio(i(hf’\ to (hrupaUonnl ptilklijr, Rohert H Bvin^ton. 
ed . Sinithsoinaii Folklile Studies, no, iCd-os .Angeles: 

( i.ililor rn.i Folklore Soi iet\. 1^78) , f) I . 

I' fohn (’.oilier. |i., .nid Malcolm C.ollier. \i\uai 
.Amhinpoln^ f‘Hoto^(iph\ as a fif-sranh lool ir\. .md 
expanded ed i AlhiKiuerijur I'lmersin of Nrvs Mev- 
no Pi ess. IdHtd; Br ni e |ai kson, hridwork, 

" Mowe\er. it it is desirable to lx»riow photoy^raphs 
loi oilier arlilacls) Iroin prnate (olleclions. the use ol 
.in .ulitacl loan lorin. sm h as the one iiu hided as 
■\ppendix A, 7, rs i ei ommended. 

Rene de Keic ho\e, intfrunlional Mnntitnr Ihrtuy 
nar\: .Aw Efin('lttf.tfdi( I)irtionar\ of i 'srful Mantimr iernis 
until PipnvuU^Jtts tu trnuh and (t*rmnu, 2 rid re\ ed. (Nevs 
Nork Will Nostiaiul Reiiihold. 1983). 

'' johii (iardiiei. “Taking Lines OH Bi^^ei Boats.” 
\utinual hshnmari ts"/. no I lMa\ 198t>), ,A8, '*l.lkln^ 
Oil Lines Allovss Dnpliiation ol Lxistiii)» Boats.” 
Safutdol i'ishtrTuan hh, no, IJ i.A[)ii! 198t')) 44— 1:», .nid 
■■ 1 1 i.ni)»iil.ition Method, is Well Snitt'd to I ittiii)» I.iiies." 
N.ition.i! Fisheim.iii t>7. no 4 lAnyjust l9Stn 
W.iltri j Smimoiis, l.nos, } ofluni and Half Mtulfls (Lm- 
( oln\ ilie, Mr Dm knap \N oodwoi kii 1 ^, 1 99 1 I , and 
D.md l.nloi. “takim' the l.inrs," 19 iNo\ ■ 

Dri 1977) LJ-4‘i dn.nlrd sri ot si.md.mN toi ihr 
do( niiirnt.itioii ot \rssrK, sninl.n in i iizoi to M( Krr ■' 
Ihnoihni: ilistnn, liuihhnjcs. (an tir tonnd in Kh h.nd K 
\ndeiMHiN (>Kidtiinn f<o Hmoiiini: ihsUnn Ships tW.ish 
inriioii \. uioii.il i'.nk Sri\u( . I S Drpailimni ot ihr 
limiitii, lloi<Mi< \nM I n ai/ 1' m:mrr 1 oil: Krioid, 
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1988). Several lechniques for uking the lines of small 
fH)ats are presented in Paul l.ipke, ed., Hoats: A Field 
Manual for the DoiMmentation of Small Craft (Nashville; 
Aineritan Assutiaiion for State and Local History, 
forthcoming). 

Allan H. Vaitses, Ufting (Camden, Me.; Interna- 
tional Marine Publishing Caj., 1980). 

Harley J McKee. Recording Historic Building}: The 



Histone American Buildings Survey (Washington; U. S. 
Department of the Interior, National Park Service, 
1970), 24-25. 

For a detailed statement on professioital ethics, 
see: American Anthropological Association, Professional 
Ethics: Statements and ^ocedures of the American Anthropo 
logical Assoaation (Washington. American Anthropolog- 
ical Association, 1983). 
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Appendix: A. 1 




INFORMANT INFORMATION 



Fieldworker: Project: 

Date: 

INFORMA NT 

Name: il^tsn (First) (MiddU*) 

Address 

C'itv: State: Zip: 

Phone: ( ) 

Birth Date: Place: 

Occupation: Fthnit it\ : 

Spec ial knowledge or skill; 

( ‘ommenls; 



jiff Hrmts\nrti fhfti 
and Hill Holland 
u'urktniif on a tradi 
tiimal Bilaxi hn^t^tr 
hull at Holland \ 
htKitxard in Biloxi. 
\fi%si.\%it}f)t. Phofn 
h\ iom Hanhtn 
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Appendix! A.8 



INFORMANT CONSENT FORM 



Thank you for participating in the 



Project. By signing the 



I 



form below, you give your permission to include any tapes and/or pht)iographs 



available to researchers and the public for scholarly and educational purposes. By 
giving your permission, vou do not give up any copyright or performance rights 
you may hold. 

I agree to the uses ot these materials described above, except ft>r any 
restrictions listed below. 



made during the 



Project in a public archive, where they will be 



(signature) 



(date) 



(researcher signature) 
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Appendix: A.3 



AUDIO TAPE LOG 

ITEM NL MBER: PROJE CT: 

FIEI.DWORKER(S): 

INFORMANTiS): 

DATE &: PLACE OF RECORDING: 

RECORDING E QUIPMENT USED: 

TAPE FORMAT REEL-TO-REEL. CASSETTE 

TAPE SIZE (f .g.. 7 in. reel, 60 cas-sette, etc.); 

RECORDING CONFIGUR.ATION; stereo inadunc. recorded in stcico 

stereo madune. recorded in mono 
mono madune 



(Counter No. Tape ( onients 



Appendix: 





Contact shtvt with 
images depicting 
activities of oyster’ 
meti Ken Folsom 
and Cletus 
Anderson described 
in fieldnotes. Photos 
by Daind /A. Taylor 
(FMPh(}-BDTd26} 
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Appendix: A.4 



PHOTOGRAPH LOG 

ITEM M'MBER: PROJECT: 

FIELD\VQRKER(S): 

SUBJ E( :T ( S ) / E\TNT ( S ) : 

DATE(S) & PLACE(S) OF PHOTOS: 

FILM PkPE: CAMER.\: 



Neg. or Slide No. 



i Description 



I 



1 
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Appendix: A.8 



BOAT DOCUMENTATION FORM 



Fielciwo rker: 

Project: 

Date: 

1 . Name of vessel: 

2. Basic vessel tvpe and local name ot type: 



3. Vessel registrat ion number: 

4. Location of ve ssel: 

5. Name and address of present owner: 



6. Name and address ot present user: 



7. Present use of vessel: 



8. Significance of vessel (l are vessel type, outstanding example of t> pe. work of important designer or 
builder, significance to (ommimitv. connection to importa nt people or e\e nts). 



PI IVSICALHISTO KN 

Date and place o^ ( onsti lu tion. 
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Appendix: A.5 

10. Names .md addresM's of (ic‘sijT!u*r and biiiider : 



1 1. N.um*s of [)revious owner s and dales of owner ship: 



12. Presious uses of vessel: 



IS. Description (with dales) of known alterations and additions. 



PJ]VSI( AI, DPSC RIP I ION 

Principal Dimensions 
14. l.englh over all (l.().\): 

In. Waterliiu* length (l.Wl,): 

MS. Maximum breadth (beam): 

17. Depth: 

18. Draft: 
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Appendix: A.8 



HULL desc:ription 

19. Hull tvpc (round-bottoni. flat-bottom , chine, etc .): 

20. Hull construction (lapstrake, smooth- planked, riveted steel, etc.): 



21. Stem (material, construction mettiod. fastenings , dimensions, finish, condition): 




22, Keel (material, construction method, iastenings. dimensions, finish, ccodition): 







Stem Assemblv (material, consiiiic lion inelliod, fasteninji^s, dimensions, finish, condition): 


— 



21. Iraiisom (material, constriu tion method, faste nings, dimensions, fin ish, condition): 



2.'). Planking (material, (hit kness. method of construction, fastenings, planks per side, caulking material 
finish, < onditionl: 
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Appendix: A. 5 



'J<). J'laiiU's, futUK ks, and Honi (imbrrs i inatciial. constnic tion imnhod. tasicnin^s, dimciiMons, spacini^, 
finish, ( ondiiion ) : 



27. Di*( k and deck beams (material, const ruction method, fastenings, dimensions, ilnish, condition): 



28. Rudder, cenlerlxxud, daggerl>oarci (material, construc tion metliod, listenings, dimensions, finish, condition): 



29. (funw.dc*, inc hiding hreasihook, (|uai lerknees, rub rails, mwlock j)4ids and soc kels, inwales anci outwales 
(material, c onsti uc lion iikuIukI. lasitmings, dimcmsions, finish, condition): 



SUM KS I Rl ( 1 I Rl 

'^) Dec khonscvs, mink tops, hale hes, e tc . (maleri«il, c (uisinu tion mellKKl, la.stenings, dimensions, finish, c ondiiion): 





kRJ,C 
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Appendix: A.8 



LNDKRDECK LAYOUT 

M. Holds, cabins, gallevs, heads, lockers, (.-tc. (luimber and tspo, area, furnishings, hold capacity): 



PROPLLisION 

32. Engine and engine gear, including shaft, piopellei, redut tion gear, stulfing box, and fuel tanks 

(manufacturer, date of manufacture, model, horsepovser, fuel type, reduction gear ratio, shaft material 
and diameter, propeller material, propeller diameter, number of propeller blades, fuel Uink material, fuel 
tank capacity): — 



33, Sails (number and ts- pe, material, dimensions, condition): 



31, Masts and spars (nuinbcT and^npe. mate rials, co nstruction method, dimensions, finish, co ml^nj^ 



3,'., Rigging, iiul^ding ( hainplates (niaUM ial, consn ucticiiM^^^ . 
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Appendix: A. 5 



36, Oars (luitnher and tv pt*. material, construction metho d, dimensions, condition ) : 



COMML NItiATION AM) NAVIGATION 



37, Radio, radar, depth recorder, LORAN. radio direction finder (RDF), compass, automatic pilot, 
(number and t>pe. manufacturer, date of manufacture, model): 



etc. 



MACIIINF.RY 



38. Winches, p. blocks, donkey engines, pot haulers, net rollers, etc. (manufacturer, date of manufactu 
model. dimcnsi.>ns. condition ) : ^ 



re. 



nsniN(; c.hAR 



.39. Nets, trawls, dredges, pots, traps, etc (numhei and type, manufai turer. date of manufaclute. dimensions, 
condition): 



, 1 



jer|c 



(vniKR [n\T\n,s 

\i). 



c. 71 
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Appendix*. A.8 



1IXUSTR.\TIVE MATERIALS 

41. Measured drawings executed by fieldworker(s)? YE.S NO. If '^ES, indicate number and t>pe of 

drawings (lines plan, construction plan, outboard profile, section plan, deck plan, sail and rigging plans, 
mechanical propulsion plan, plans of det ails) : 



42. Photographs taken by ficldworkers? YES NO. If YES, attach completed PHOTOGRAPH INFORMA- 

TION FORMS. 

IS. Other available materials, including original plans, builder's half models, moulds, templates, photographs 

(number, type, location)j 



BIBLIOGRAPH Y 

44. Sources of information supplied above: 




I 



t ■ ,.’ 
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Appendix: A«6 



BUILDING DOCUMENTATION FORM* 



Fieldworker: 



Project: 

Dale: 

1. Name of structure: 

2. Location/address of struc ture: 

3. Name and address of present owner: 



4. Name of present occupant /user: 

5. Present use of structure. 

6. Significance of structure (significance to communin, architectural significance, connec tion to important 

people or events): 



PHVSICAl. mSTORV 

7. Dale of consiriu lion: 

8. Names and addresses of arc hiled, desi^nei. l)uilder. supplier 



►^riusl.)HMis.«Lii)lc<tlMmMnsiniiiiniislni i|« umriiuimM i.l l.iiildiine- miiMm.'.l iii 'C-llHol H.ules I M<K.v 



Appendix: A.6 



9. Names of previous owners and dates of ownership: 



10. Previous uses of structure (include dates); 



11. Description of original structure (basic dimensions, manner of construction, materiais used, furnishings, 
equipment): 



12. Description (with dates) of know n alterations and additions: 



ARCHITECTURAL DESCRIPTION 

n. Summary (numner of stories, overall dimensions , ba sic lavout. architectural style): 
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Appendix: A. 6 



1 Kxtfrior (ii'sn ipiioii: 

a. fbumlaiiniis (hfigiii, thickness, materials, condition): 



b. walls (materials, color, texture, ornamental features, conditioti): 











c. structural svstem (wall r\pe, floor s\ stems, roof framing, joinery, details, condition): 








d. porches, stoops, terraces, bulkhc*ads (location, kind, form, details, condition): 





e. chimiu Ns (numf)er, location, si^e, materials, < {)ndition): 



f. windows (tenestration, tvpc‘, ^la/in^, trim, shutters, condition): 



roofs (shape, covering, leatures. condition): 



ir>. IiUerioi description: 
a floor plans 



I). Stan wavs (loc alron, number, ir.dividual descii priori, condition): 



25 . 
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(. U\p<’. (ondition): 



(1. (lours ;iii(l (looi w.ns (iiumln i, ivpc. 



mau rials, loloi. finish. liH aiion. dinu nsions, ( onditioi^) : 



f, irim (woodwork, (ahincis. oinamcnial Icatuit s. tnt‘))la(f luMtnuiiii. 
1. liardwair (hint's, knobs, loi ks. and lai( hfs). 



mci hanual and (■Icdiual ( (pupmciu (healing, li^hnn^. and plumhmn svstems and iclaicd fixiuics. and 
mathiiifiv): 



sm .\M) .SL RROrSDINC.S 

Id. ( ),icnialion and setnn- u .nnpass dnc< lions, nnincdiaic cnviionincni. lopouiapln. approaches) 



1 7. I ands( a|H* dfsiuti; 



Is. ( )ud)inldini;^ (isjn . inait iiaN. ttwiiiM s. i nmtiMon 
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A.6 



o rUKR DKI AILS 
19. 




ILLUSTRVTm: \L\TFRIALS 

20. Measured drawings executed by fieldworker(s)? VES NO. If \'ES, indicate number and type of 

drawings (location plan, plot plan, floor plans, exterior elevations, general sections, decorative details, 
structural details): 



21. Photographs taken b\ heldwoi kt‘isr \TlS NO. It \T'.S, attac h coinpleted PH()TOCiR.\PH INFORNIA- 

TION FORMS. 



bibli()(;r\pmv 

22. Sources o! information supplied above: 






1 
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Appendix: A.7 



ARTIFACT LOAN FORM 



1 hereby give permission to the Project to borrow tlie 

following artifact(s) belonging to me: 

I understand that the Project is borrowing my artifact(s) for the purpose of: 



(owner signature) 

(date) 

I, , acknowledge receipt of the artifact(s) listed above 

on behalf of the Project. The Project agrees to return the 

loaned artifact(s) in the same condition it was received, on or before 
(date). 



{Project representative) 
(date) 
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SAMPLE HELDNOTES 



Fieldworker: David Taylor 
Project: Maritime Heritage Survey 
Date: November 6, 1986 
Place: Apalachicola, Florida 



Nancy Nusz and 1 left our rented cottage at 6:45 a.m. to meet with Apalachicola oys- 
terman Ken Folsom and spend the day with him aboard his oyster skiff. We hau breakfast at 
a local diner, and arrived at Ken's boat house on Water Street at about 7:45 a.m. We waited 
around until Ken showed up at a little before 8:00. 

Ken was born in 1955 and is originally from Ft. Walton Beach, Florida. He worked in 
radio broadcasting for several years and decided he preferred the slower pace of fishing. He 
has been oystering for six years. 



We boarded his boat and headed west in the bay. arriving at the intended oystering 
spot, called “North Spur, " within about twenty minutes, .\long the way we passed by a leased 



oyster bed marked bv pilings driven into the bay floor. Ken had marked out the area he 
wanted to oyster in previously by putting out buoys (one-gal!on-si/e plastic jugs) . for find- 
ing a more specific location, he used “the ranges." That is, he lined up landmarks, in this 
case a clump of trees above a small building on the shore. He l ecords this infoi ination in a 
“range book " — a notebook that he keeps on board. Ken dropped anchor (an auto crank 
shaft) and began using his tongs to bring up ovsters which he deposited on the “( ulling 
boaid ” — a piece of plvwood, with two-by-four rails, set athwai tships. 




Within a few minutes, another oysterman ( ante by and dropped anchor a short dis- 
tance awav. Ken told us that he is C.letus Anderson, the ovstei inan from whom Ken learned. 
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After 20 minutes or so, Cletus, curious about Nancy and me, Ken speculated, came closer 
and introduced himself. He oystered close to us for die rest of the day and presented us 
with a good opportunity to speak to another oysterman, and gave us a chance to photo- 
graph activity on another boat. Cletus’s boat was built by Sonny Polous of Apalachicola. 

Ken cheerfully explained his tonging activities including: developing the ability to 
learn what’s on the bottom by listening to the sound made by the tongs, and by feeling vi- 
brations of the tongs with hands and feet; deveU ping balance, and using leverage to reduce 
effort and strain when tonging; noticing change in shell color in relationship to shell loca- 
tion. (e.g., on edge of bar). 

Ken’s tongs are 12 ft. long and made by Corky Richards of Apalachicola. Cletus s are 
14 footers and also made by Corky. (Cletus’s tongs have 18 teeth.) Ken also uses his tongs to 
change the position of his boat on the bed (i.e., he uses them like a pole). 

Ken explained that some oystermen carry poles or a chain which they use to deter- 
mine the location of oyster beds. Cletus uses a chain. Later in the day, we observed a man 
pass by who was using a pole in this manner while his boat was underway. 

State regulations say that oysters must be at least three inches long. Ken has a notch 
in the rail of his culling board — slightly longer than three inches which he uses as a 
gauge. 

Oystering by Ken and Cletus continued throughout the day. Nancy and I took photos 
and recorded observations. Ken and Cletus seemed happy to answer our questions. Wlien 
speaking about weatherlore. Cletus said of the local winds and their correlation to fishing 

success; 

“East is the least; 
the West is the best.” 
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.\rouiui 1:30 p.m., Naiu v and I gave Ken a hand bv culling the ovsiers which had ac- 
cumulated on the culling hoard. Ken had culled a large batch by himself earlier. This not 
onlv helped us pass the time, but also helped us better understand how to cull, and how to 
recognize certain types of oysters. L.ocal names for oysters included; 

“burr " — a cluster of oysters 

“coon” — oyster which grows close to shore— close enough for racoons to harvest them 



“scissor” — long, narrow oyster 

Another term— “hogging”— means to harvest while standing directly on the bed rather than 
in a boat. “Lick” means a pass over the bed with the tongs (“my last lick was a good one”) . 



Ken prefers to sell “select” oysters. That is, single oysters that he has separated from 
others, if necessary, with his culling iron. He receives a higher price for selects than for ovs- 
ters less thoroughly culled. He takes great pride in this, and remarked on the difficultv inher- 
ent in changing this preference in order to sell larger quantities of oysters of an inferior 
grade. 



There was much discussion during the day bv Ken and Cletus about the “freedom” (jf 
oystering, and being one's own boss. Ken hurried to finish his culling in older to lea\(. the 
beds bv \ p.m. We then went to the Department of Natural Resources checkpoint bv the 
Lighthouse Restaurant (on Rt. <.tS). After that we went up the river to Ke", s buver’s place 
(.Seasweet Seafood on ( .oinmerce Street, run by Roger Newton, mayor of .*• palachicola) . 

I here, oysters are weighed, washed and graded as we watched. We returned to the dock at 
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TAKING THE ONES OF A SMALL BOAT 



The methods used to take the lines of a boat vary according to its size, shape, weight, 
and location. Take, for example, the case of a small fishing boat used by a fisherman in 
Eastpoint, Florida. The boat selected for documentation was built in 1981 by Frank “Sonny 
Boy" Segree for his own use floundering and gill netting in the waters of Apalachicola Bay. 
The twelve-foot craft is constructed entirely of cypress and is held together with galvanized 
fastenings. Segree calls the boat a “dinky,” and because it is small, light, and quite simple in 
form, it is an easy craft to document. 

The first step in taking the lines of the dinky is to lift it off the ground and place it, 
bottom-side up, on top of a pair of benches. This is done to make it easier to make the nec- 
essarv measurements. The boat is then leveled with the use of a carpenter s level. Following 
this, a plumb bob is used to establish perpendicular lines. One line touches the center of 
the after-most part of the transom, and the other touches the center of the forward-most 
|)art of the stem. Thin stakes are driven .securely into the ground to mark the forward per- 
pendi( ular (FP), and the after perpendicular (AP). Next, a baseline is established by 
stretching a stout string between the stakes. The string is positioned so that it runs horizon- 
tallv', directlv above the centeiiine of the boat. Then, a carpienter s square and a line level 
ate usetl to verify that a right angle has been formed at the point where the string is tied to 
the stakes. At this stage, the basic reference points for the first series of measurements have 
been established. 

Next, various measut in.g devices, including a carpenter’s square, a six-foot folding 
rule. ,md a sixteen-foot tape measure, are used for a series of measurements. All measure- 
ments are checked, and then immediately recorded in a notebook. The first measurement 
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Table of Offsets for iwelve-tov “dinky" ia Frank “Sonny Roy" Segree. Kaslpoinl, 
Florida. Ijfies taken offal Faslpoini, Florida, by Ormond lx)omis and David 
Taylor, November 14, 1986. (Measurements given in feel, inches, and eighths.) 





Stem 


Station 1 


Station 2 


Station 3 


Transom 


1. Sheer 


1-7-6 


1-4-0 


1-2-6 


1-3-1 


1-4-4 


Bottom 


0-6^ 


O-S-3 


0—1—6 


0-2-2 


0-4-4 




2. Sheer 


(M>-4 


1-6-0 


i-11-4 


1-11-4 


1-9-3 


Bottom 


0-0-4 


1-2-7 


1-^5 


1-9-2 


1-7-2 


Skeg 


0-0-0 


0-0-0 


0-0-0 


0-0-6 


0-0-6 



(1) height from base line. (2) half breadths from center line. 



Table of offsets for 
twelvefoot fishing 

boat. 




Lines plan of 
twehefoot boat, 
including prefile 
itop), boay plan 
(t(fi<entcr), and 
half^readth 
(bottom). Drawing 
by David A. Taylor 



is of the overall length of the boat. Then, the miixinium breadth of the bottom of the boat is 
measured. This point of maximum breadth is designated as Station 2. Two other stations. Sta- 
tion 1 and Station 3, are then established at points halhva\ between Station 2 and the FP. and 
halfway between Station 2 and the AP. respec tively. The breadths of the bottom at Stations 1 
and 3, and the transom arc then measured. Full breadths at each oi the three stations and 
the transom are divided in half and recorded in the table oi offsets under “half breadths.” 
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The iu*\l nu\isui emtMils coi i'espoiul to the distance between die c tenter line ot the 
boat and the string, or baseline, at all three stations, the bottom ot the stem, and the bot- 
tom of the transom. These measurements are taken oft and recorded in the table of offsets 
under “heights above base." 

Following these measurements, the “profile (that is, the view from the side) ot the 
stem and stern are recorded. These measurements illustrate the shapes of the stem and 
stern with reference to FP and baseline, and AP and baseline, respectively Since the stem 
and stern of this craft are both straight, these rneasuremems are taken off very easily. 

The next measurements record the “sheer heights, the distances between the base- 
line and the top edge of the hull at each station. Taking these measurements requires some 
degree of concentration, since it is necessary to ensure that imaginarv horizontal lines run- 
ning outboard from the base above the stations are perpendicular to vertical lines at the 
sheer. These measui ements are recorded in the table ot offsets under sheer heights. 

The next measurements are the dimensions of othei features ot the boat: the out- 
board face of the transom, the skeg, and the rub rail. The tliickness (T the planking is mea- 
sured as well. 

At this point, all critical outboard measurements have been taken, and the boat is 
turned over so that interior measurements can be recorded. Impoitant inteiioi tcatuus to 
measure include: the stem head, i .i hiding cross-section, and height aho\e the sheet, 
thwarts; thwart risers; keelson; and chine battens. Finally, photographs, both black and 
white and color, are taken of the craft fiom a varietv of angles, ( 'lose-i p shots are taicen of 
important or unique construction details, Later, using all measurements collected, a lines 
drawing of the dinks is produced. This (hawing graphicalls repiesents tlu* ess(*ntial 
contours of the hull. 
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